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LITERATURE AMONG STUDIES. 


E do not propose, gentle reader, to bore you 

with a wearisome discussion of the vexed question 
whether literary culture ought, in college, to be placed 
above scholastic. Both are most important. Both are 
indispensable to a symmetrically educated man. There 
is not, of necessity, any conflict between them. _Litera- 
ture ought certainly to be one of our studies, and a prom- 
inent one, too. But is this the case? Does literature 
among us receive the attention that it deserves? If not, 
let us, without reckless, cynical fault-finding, seek for 
some practicable means to remedy the deficiency. 

The comparatively scanty provision in the curriculum 
for the belles lettres provokes universal grumbling. Lan- 
guages and disciplinary branches constitute the staple of 
our regular college work. Yet we ought not to overlook 
or undervalue what is done for us in a literary line, meager 
though it be. Our numerous compositions and disputes 
generally afford us, it is true, only a superficial acquaint- 
ance with a few special subjects. Worse still, they often 
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leave a hearty disgust for any further, unrequired investi- 
gations. Far be it, likewise, from the LIT. to commend 
the vapid, unsatisfactory Manual of Prof. Craik. But 
the lectures delivered to supplement this wretched text- 
book are simply admirable. They open up the entire 
field of English Literature, so varied, so attractive, and 
furnish, at the same time, brief, but most helpful critiques 
on many of the choicest authors. As far as they go, they 
seem, surely, almost the pleasantest, most advantageous 
arrangement that could be asked. Yet the habitual dis- 
regard of them is a lamentable commentary on our lite- 
rary zeal. This grumbling is rather inconsistent. Even 
now the Faculty offer us unusual and increasing facilities 
for literary improvement. But, unless we make the most 
of what we have already, we can hardly expect the rapid 
bestowment of more and more. 

In any case, the advantages afforded by curriculum and 
societies will amount to very little, unless accompanied 
by earnest, individual effort. The greater part of our lit- 
erary training in college must be done by ourselves. But 
how, is the question. Not, forsooth, by idle wishing 
for more leisure; not by complaining of long, hard les- 
sons; not by dreaming and inaction, but just as in boating 
and everything else, by systematic, enthusiastic work. 
Without neglecting recreation and sociality, many an odd 
minute can thus be turned to account. Our time and 
thoughts are so constantly occupied with study that we 
must rest content to make advances little by little. One 
of the most brilliant and sympathetic of our instructors 
has suggested the plan of reading, at least an hour, every 
day. Some may take this in one part, some in another. 
Especially when the evening’s tasks are done, such brief 
converse with the writers we love is a most delightful 
mental refreshment. 

Just here we ought not to pass unnoticed a widespread 
tendency to superficial reading. The truly well-read man 
is not the one who has skimmed almost everything 
and really remembers very little. Quality of reading 
ought to decide, rather than quantity ; not how much a 
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man has read, but what and in what way. Robertson 
somewhere remarks the almost incredibly small number 
of books read during twenty years by Comte, one of the 
greatest of European thinkers. The simple going down 
page after page is utterly worthless, if the mind does not 
retain and appropriate the ideas presented. They may 
rush along through the brain in a constant stream and 
leave behind naught but barren gravel. The seeds of 
thought require time and quiet in order to germinate and 
fructify. The man who has read thoroughly a few first- 
rate books, who has made them his own, is the man of 
real intellectual power. The reaction from the limitation 
of routine tends, of course, very strongly to the practice of 
dipping into everything at random. But no master-piece 
can be adequately tasted. We cannot pursue literature 
successfully without persevering thoroughness. 

To cultivate the power of independent choice is one of 
the most important ends of a liberal education, but one 
which certainly is not attained to any great degree from 
the treadmill of college study. The main part of the dis- 
cipline which we here receive is the ability to appropriate 
quickly and accurately other people’s ideas, the ideas of 
text-books or instructors. Independent thought receives 
but little stimulus. The marking-system, undoubtedly, 
does much to foster all this narrowness, and is largely the 
cause of it. But in the domain of literature we find, to 
some extent, the much-needed antidote. Here one is ina 
new atmosphere. He is free to form his own opinions; in 
fact, is almost compelled todoso. The value of this train- 
ing of the judgment can hardly be over-estimated. This 
training it is which pre-eminently gives an educated man 
position and power in life, which enables him to lead or 
face the herd-like throng. His conclusions are expected 
to be no extraneous, second-hand affairs. He is to think 
and act for himself. Evidently, then, this sharpening of 
our wits, this correction of our taste, this exercise of our 
judging our critical faculties afforded by literature, can- 
not fail to be most beneficial to ourselves. 

But we must not jump to the conclusion that our pres- 
ent crude notions are necessarily much valued by the rest 
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of the world. The fancy that a few years of reading can 
transform any young man into an able critic, is ridicu- 
lously absurd, if we but pause a moment to consider the 
exalted province of criticism which deserves the name 
and is truly the “last result of abundant experience.” 
Poetic criticism, especially, ‘stands as an interpreter be- 
tween the inspired and uninspired.” She explains the 
subtle skill by which the true artist unites the’ possible 
with the necessary to produce the ideal. She reveals to 
us the secret, heavenly fire which kindles his soul. Her 
priest must be no tyro, no guessing bungler, but the phil- 
osopher of noblest powers and highest culture. Now, 
who among us would venture to present himself as can- 
didate for such a position? All this is manifestly beyond 
our proper sphere. Much of so-called criticism in college, 
although ever so thoroughly one’s own, and not borrowed 
from books in the library, would be simply laughable in 
its presumption were it not so mischievous. Such arro- 
gance would be out of place anywhere, but particularly 
is it so among students. We ought to sit, not as censors 
of great authors, but rather at their feet as humble, loving 
learners of truth and beauty. 

Yet, on the other hand, there should be production as 
well as absorption. Whether, indeed, any ideas in 
the ordinary collegian’s brain undergo a development 
sufficiently long and complete to entitle them, when 
put on paper, to be called original, may well be considered 
an unsolved problem. But oftentimes the depth of the 
thought itself counts for much less than the way in which 
it is put. It is required of the liberally educated man not 
to have good ideas alone, but also the ability to express 
them clearly and forcibly. Facility in so doing, we all 
know, can be gained only through long-continued practice. 
But where in the world should we begin this practice, if 
not right here in college? And yet the apathy which pre- 
vails in regard to this matter is perfectly astonishing. 
What can we say of collegians’ average literary culture, 
judging by its fruits? Ofcourse, a great deal of allow- 
ance ought to be made for the immaturity of the writers. 
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It would be obviously unfair to gauge undergraduate 
work by the same standards that obtain in the outside 
world. Yet, granting all that is due under this head, we 
must candidly admit that college writing is for the most 
part decidedly poorer than what could be reasonably ex- 
pected.’ It is heavy, without being solid; or diluted, with- 
out being sparkling. In a word, it is plainly not the work 
of full men. 

The principal explanation for this paucity of creditable 
productions seems to lie in the lack of well-directed 
reading. Ideas must be poured in and elaborated be- 
fore anything good can be drawn out. Even the little 
writing that is done may not infrequently be too much in 
proportion to the reading and thinking which have given 
it birth. The garnered treasures of literature furnish the 
seed and food of thought. From this overflowing store- 
house we can enrich ourselves, if only we choose to do so. 
Now why can we not apply ourselves to literary self- 
culture with some energy? In no other direction can we 
gain so much pure, solid pleasure now, or do so much to 
assure success and enjoyment in after-life. Every man 
ought to be concerned in this matter. Each is obliged to 
take it up for himself and to adapt his method of pro- 
cedure to his own peculiar taste and aptitude. But for 
all of us alike the only road to permanent satisfaction is 
through systematic diligence, joined with an abiding, 
deep-seated enthusiasm. 

It may, however, be very justly objected that solitary 
work is almost of necessity dull and difficult. The utility 
of associated effort in every department is perfectly evi- 
dent. Here in college particularly we are joined together 
in almost everything that we do, be it labor or recreation, 
joined as we never can be anywhere but here. We have 
boat clubs, whist clubs, debating clubs; why should we 
not also have reading clubs? They might be formed and 
carried on in a very simple, informal way. At first a few 
intimate friends, three or four, or half a dozen, could take 
up a writer in whom they all were interested, perhaps 
Thackeray, Lamb or De Quincey. In the selection some 
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individual, of course, might be called upon to waive his 
special predilection in deference to the wishes of the 
majority. But having settled upon what author to read 
first, the club would all begin upon his best, or most easily 
read book; or else each might select a different one. In 
either case, the club, after a fortnight or so, would be glad 
to meet and compare notes; would have considerable to 
say about the man’s characters, influence and style. At 
all times, too, the members would be at no loss for fresh 
and engaging subjects of conversation. Having perused 
one writer in this way as long as desired, they could pass 
on to another. Thus with unusual ease and rapidity 
would be acquired a sufficiently full and just conception 
of a goodly number of authors. Many a one also might 
be unwilling to quit the society of his favorite as soon as 
the rest of the club, and so might choose to keep up the 
acquaintance alone. 

Such a plan as the above could, of course, be varied 
and extended in any number of ways. Sometimes works 
on the same subject instead of by the same person might 
be preferred. Or even the writers of a certain period, for 
instance, Byron, Shelley and contemporary poets, a few 
might like to read and contrast. Possibly a Shakespeare 
Club, or something of that sort, might occasionally em- 
brace a large part of a class. But, in general, the clubs 
would be likely to succeed better if they were each quite 
small, although who would not wish that they should be 
numerous in the aggregate? 

Some such scheme as this which we have suggested 
certainly seems not chimerical. If carried out sincerely, 
vigorously, it could hardly fail to concentrate and make 
efficient many indefinite, half-expressed longings for a 
broader culture; it could hardly fail to confer life-long 
benefit upon the participators in it, and materially to raise 
the literary tone of the whole college. 
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THE EARLIEST ENGLISH NOVELS AND 
THEIR SOCIAL PICTURE. 


HE English Novel, at the highest calculation, is but 

little more than one hundred years old. But, speak- 
ing with any degree of accuracy, even this age is much too 
great. The history of the Novel (popularly so-called) 
ought to be divided into two great and distinct chapters 
—one devoted to the description of its appearance in its 
earliest years, and the other (which, in reality, would be 
a new history upon a new subject) to remarking its pres- 
ent state of maturity and the many radical changes it has 
undergone during its development thus far. The Novel 
has no admissible claim to a continuous existence from 
the time of Richardson down. Its childhood and old age, 
as the separation is commonly made, are too essentially 
unlike to belong to the same growth. Nothing but the 
fact that the mutual disagreement between the old and 
modern Novel is less marked than their common isolation 
from other branches of literature, has linked them together 
under a common name. Therefore, when in speaking of 
the Novel, we imply for it an unbroken growth, it must 
be understood that we intend the popular notion to be 
taken. 

The time of the birth of the Novel in England is very 
clearly marked. Richardson’s project was not a copying 
and improvement of an older plan; it was clearly a new 
departure in English literature. Instead of the barbarous 
romantic legends with which the language was already 
filled, Richardson proposed a matter-of-fact, plausible 
story of every-day life. He proposed to replace the 
chronicles of the exploits of the demi-gods of the Middle 
Ages with stories of ordinary flesh-and-blood heroes— 
stories filled with the conversations of tangible gods over 
their wine (which might not always be the divine nectar) 
and the gossips of London goddesses (sometimes frail and 
homely) over their coffee. In this reform Richardson was 
assisted by Fielding and Smollett, two authors who, 
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among the first to write, are still among the first of those 
who have written. By this trio the existence of the Novel 
was fairly established. 

The most striking peculiarity, and one of the most 
serious faults of the productions of these first novelists is, 
their absolute lack of dramatic constitution. Events suc- 
ceed events in the progress of the story, with much 
variety indeed, but with no organization whatever. 
Chronology is the only guide for the development of 
these domestic histories (for that is exactly what they ought 
to be called) from the first chapter to the dénouement. The 
hero is introduced to the reader at birth, although not 
unfrequently even earlier.. From birth he is represented 
as growing and developing those characteristics which 
are to distinguish him farther on in life. Upon reaching 
manhood he chooses one of a certain few professions— 
that of the man of pleasure being usually preferred. But, 
regardless of profession, one thing is indispensable. The 
hero must rove. Even if circumstances prevent him from 
traveling upon the Continent, he must, at least, like 
Joseph Andrews, procure a horse and travel upon the 
public roads. He himself may have no object in traveling, 
but, for the sake of the reader and the interest of the story, 
he must change the scene daily. His next move is to “ go 
to town.” At London he is of course fleeced, rubs off 
his verdancy, and, after a multitude of hair-breadth es- 
capes, comes forth full-fledged—an English “ gentleman 
of the world.” During his city experience he has no par- 
ticular source of income, as his neighbors have; but, 
withal, he is welcome to lounge at the cafés and is gene- 
rally accounted a good companion. He gains the warm 
friendship of dukes, the warmer love and favors of duch- 
esses and the applause of the whole fashionable world. 
He has no duty except to carry a sword and resent in- 
sults. All these things may, at first sight, seem trivial, 
but they really reveal to us a distinctive feature of the 
old novel. Incident, and not character, is the chosen 
means of interesting readers. Richardson is not guilty 
of such shallowness. He alone of the three conceived 
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of something nobler than popular favor. He first con- 
ceived of the capacity of the Novel for tragedy. His 
Clarissa Harlowe is one of the most touching tragical 
narratives in the whole of our literature. 

But the most serious fault of Fielding’s and Smollett’s 
novels is the extravagant improbability with which they 
are so completely permeated. I have no reference to 
physical improbabilities, supernatural phenomena, ghosts 
and the like. It is rather remarkable that the writings of 
these authors are more free from this kind of superstition 
than those of many of their successors. The improbabil- 
ities to which I have reference are of a different sort. 
Long-lost brothers discovered, after years of patient search, 
by birth-marks; long-lost fathers discovered by their sons’ 
unaccountable yearnings for them; and such nonsense as 
this from the beginning to the end. Richardson may be 
safely acquitted of this fault. Fielding was bad enough, 
but not as bad as Smollett, with which latter author the 
vice of improbability seemed to have irresistible attrac- 
tions. I believe no English novelist has been as careless 
as Smollett of the difference between mere possibility and 
probability, and I think I can show sufficient warrant for 
the statement in “ Ferdinand Count Fathom” and “ Rod- 
erick Random ” alone. 

These faults were in obedience to the demands of the 
generation, whose corrupt criticisms were, of course, the 
temporary criterions of merit. Fielding and Smollett, 
whether or not they respected the critics of the day, were 
at least anxious to obtain from them at any price a favor- 
able verdict. Richardson did not value as worth an 
effort the flattering judgment of a corrupt judge. He 
lived in himself because he was too noble for his com- 
panions. He despised most honestly the frippery and 
shallowness of the giddy crowd that governed London 
society, and hence retired to himself. In his communion 
with his own honest heart, uncorrupted by the corruption 
that surrounded him so widely, he developed sentiments 
worthier of a purer age, and which hence unfitted him for 
the one in which he lived. I say unfitted him, for that 
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was Richardson’s misfortune. A man out of place is un- 
fortunate indeed. Richardson was out of place, and, asa 
consequence, his success was not brilliant. As a novelist 
he is certainly sometimes dull and uninteresting. His 
works are so unwieldy that it is almost with a groan that 
one attempts to read them. Yet, although as a story- 
teller he has not succeeded, when we discover his won- 
derful human sympathy, his sincere reverence for every 
noble trait of the soul, we cannot but pay him a higher 
tribute than we do the brilliant genius of Fielding. We 
cannot but wish that Richardson had lived in a purer and 
more sympathetic age. 

Fielding was a man of no soul himself, and naturally 
ridiculed the characteristic in others. I believe he was 
absolutely incapable of recognizing beauty, except such 
as appealed to the eye. He knew no beauty of character 
or of mind, and, of course, breathed none into his works. 
His own characters were all flesh, and, with the exception 
of Amelia and Mr. Allworthy, there is little to be admired 
in any of them. Amelia, however, deserves a more care- 
ful survey than any of the rest. Fielding attempted to 
show in her his fullest conception of a lovable, faultless 
character, and, of course, a man like him could not make 
the effort without making it apparent. Amelia certainly 
is beautiful, discreet, modest, motherly,—in short, she has 
a whole catalogue of virtues; but, in spite of it all, there 
is an indescribable and indispensable something lacking 
about her. She has not the inspiration of a warm, living 
heart. Fielding did not have it himself and could not 
give itto Amelia. The highest praise she can claim is 
that of a proper, correct machine; she was a patient 
woman, doing meekly and unquestioningly the duties of 
a woman, and all because she knew no other course. 

The great popularity of Fielding’s novels is a confession 
and proof of this depraved taste that I have mentioned. 
He was witty and pleasant, no doubt, but his wit should 
cause a frown rather than a laugh. He was keen and 
brilliant, but he befouled himself by truckling to the mor- 
bid desire of the public for sensual literature. He never 
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lingered upon descriptions of crime from a love of wicked- 
ness for wickedness’ sake. He leans very perceptibly 
toward human frailties (as they are affectionately termed) 
but never toward unattractive crimes. Bright-colored 
sins, such as he knew would captivate his readers, he en- 
tailed upon his heroes without stint. Even Smollett can 
be acquitted of this fault. He was not sensuous; nothing 
worse than plain-spoken. Fielding, on the other hand, 
took manifest delight in describing the fascinations of 
fashionable immorality. He did not learn, or, at any rate, 
did not choose for his own the sentiment of Cowley: 


“Tis just 
The author blush there where the reader must,” 


which even then was gaining ground among the critics in 
consequence of the impure literature of the times. 

From this point we may easily make a transition to the 
social picture painted by the old novelists. Our very 
first deduction is thus: If the novels of this period are 
justly to be considered a mirror for the reflection of the 
social condition of England in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, then the social condition of England at that time 
was sorry enough. If it is true that women are constitu- 
tionally delicate, they must at this time have been living 
in an entirely abnormal atmosphere. To be sure, a man 
required fidelity of his wife and decorum of his daughters, 
but it was only for respectability’s sake. Worse than all, 
it was only inappearance. Rude jokes and double enten- 
der were repeated without the slightest reserve at table, 
before ladies, who, to keep their modesty unsullied, 
were expected to summon a blush; or, in default of a 
blush, to smilingly rebuke the offender. Ladies, too, were 
sometimes themselves the offenders in speech. They 
called upon Christ as freely for trivial accidents as now- 
a-days you may hear used some foolish, meaningless slang. 
Profanity more awful and revolting than that which dis- 
graced the mouths of many of the so-called gentlemen in 
those days, you never hear to-day among the rowdies of 
the street corner. 
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Indeed, the dividing line between good and bad was, 
throughout, very carelessly drawn. Atheism was unpar- 
donable, and an atheist was an outcast from society; a 
rake, self-acknowledged and self-boasted such, was re- 
ceived everywhere and by everybody (by ladies as well 
as by gentlemen) with open arms; by the former, too, the 
more gladly received for his libertinism. Trickery at 
cards was an admirable, an honorable accomplishment; 
while thoughtful, even if misguided, repudiation of some 
insignificant church dogma was worse than the unpar- 
donable sin. 

This is, of course, a very incomplete delineation of the 
state of public morals in England at the time of which | 
speak. More than incomplete, it must be to a certain 
extent inaccurate, since works of fiction can never be 
taken as absolute indices of anything real. But whether 
inaccurate or not, the picture that these novels give us is 
certainly not wholly an untrue one. We cannot infer 
from the evidence of these pages that every young man 
of the period was a Tom Jones or a Count Fathom, every 
young woman a Laetitia Snap, every nobleman a Love- 
lace, or every country squire as ignorant and brutal 
(though evidently sometimes good-natured) as Squire 
Western. But, with the exception of Miss Laetitia and 
Count Ferdinand, these characters were more generally 
admired than condemned, their examples more generally 
followed than avoided; and from this fact it is that we 
draw our inference as to the debauchery of public morals 
at that time. 

We talk nowadays of the corruption of society, the 
abundance of social evils and the headlong course of the 
world, and all, it seems to me, without sufficient thought. 
Our bitter disgust at the wickedness that we see blinds us 
to the improvement which the world has undergone. 
When in discouragement one laments the growing degen- 
eracy of society, let him read again these early novels 
and open his eyes and see how much better the world is 
now than it was one hundred years ago. F. D. 
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THE JUNIOR PRIZE ORATION. 
The Stuarts in History and the Stuarts in Bomance. 


By CARL THURSTON CHESTER, BurFa.o, N. Y. 


IVE hundred years ago the first of the Stuarts gained 

the throne of Scotland and founded the royal line. 
Seventy years ago the last of the Stuarts died, and the 
line was ended. _ A life of four centuries and then death. 
A life like all lives—of success and of failure, of honor and 
of dishonor, of happiness and of woe, but widely separated 
from them all in the greatness of its glory and the utter- 
ness of its misfortune. To reign or to die were its chosen 
alternatives. The choice found its judgment in peculiar 
difficulties and sorrows, and in a fate so pitiless that a 
mere list of the Stuarts with the deaths they died lacks 
only verse to make it tragedy. 

Yet the opening days were peaceful. Away in the 
fourteenth century, the steward of the royal house of 
Scotland gained the throne, and from his office took his 
name. He and his son after him reigned long and quietly 
and passed away. Thencame James First. Stuart in per- 
son, Stuart in character, Stuart in fortune, and Stuart in 
death, his nobles thought him too hasty in reform, and 
so assassinated him. And from that time a genius more 
evil than the one that threatened Brutus was ever meeting 
this house. It saw James Second die a violent death, and 
James the Third fall stabbed by rebels in a war in which 
his own son was fighting against him. Rare music, it 
found the wail of Scotland for Flodden-field, where James 
Fourth lay dead with the bravest of his nobles and thou- 
sands of his people. It offered little sympathy to James 
Fifth, dying broken-hearted from the unkindness of his 
subjects. It joined deeply in the mocking prayer, “So 
perish all enemies of Queen Elizabeth,” when Mary was 
beheaded. And when the Stuarts came to the throne of 
England, it watched patiently for the catastrophe which it 
knew was surely coming. It waited while James First 
was winning the hatred of his people, while Charles First 
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was still more embittering them, and found rich reward in 
his death upon the block. It followed the wanderings of 
Charles Second, and was wildly joyful when James 
Second was deposed, for it knew that no Stuart was ever 
after to be a king. The Pretenders played their game 
with fate and lost. Henry Stuart died and its work was 
over, for the house of Stuart was historical. 

Yes, it is historical. Its life is found‘in history. But it 
has another and an idealized life. This idealization the 
world delights to give to those who are its heroes or its 
favorites. It is fond of heroes. The idealized is better 
than the real one. Carlyle says that ‘reality is the only 
romance for mature minds.’ The world’s mind is not 
mature, for it wills that its realities be made romantic. 
It is romance, not history, that forms the popular esti- 
mates of men. The Arthur of history is a petty lord. 
Our Arthur is “ Britain’s king of kings.’”’ Shakespeare, 
not Hume, has taught us of Richard Third. Our Riche- 
lieu is ever drawing the circle, guarded by all the anath- 
emas of Rome. Romances are more truly than we think 
the world’s realities. 

The Stuarts were peculiarly fitted to receive this 
romantic idealizing, and peculiarly have they received it. 
A certain royal chivalry was inherent in them. Setting 
aside character, they were the most kingly of kings. From 
the first James to the last Pretender there were few of 
them who could not act their parts with all courtly grace 
and dignity. This the world is ever ready to admire, for 
in the inmost hearts of all men there is a feeling of loyalty. 
Struggle against it as we will, the royal race are not to 
us as other men. While they have power our reverence 
is higher; if misfortune, our sympathy is deeper. We 
have pictured to ourselves a king. Like all pictures, this 
is of the appearance rather than of the mind. We believe 
in it, we welcome a confirmation of its truth or its pos- 
sibility. The Stuarts gave such proof. We have been 
faithful to their memory, yielding to their misfortunes the 
deepest sympathy. Sympathy joined to admiration, are 
there any feelings so fitted to idealize their object? It is 
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with these feelings in the highest play that romance has 
ainted for us the Stuarts. 

Boldly in the foreground of the picture stand James 
First of England, Charles First and Second. But Mary 
is the central figure, and on her falls the strongest light. 
As we judge her we must judge the whole. There is 
everything to prevent a fair judgment of her character, 
for “she is the woman for whom men will overturn the 
foundations of the earth.” To be beautiful and unfortu- 
nate is to be sure of sympathy. To be a beautiful and 
unfortunate queen is to be sure of the most enthusiastic 
devotion. Such devotion is gladly blind, and turns from 
the quarrels and doubts of historians to render loyal hom- 
age to the Mary of Scott and Schiller. She is worthy, 
but she is not the Mary of history. Yet Scott and Schil- 
ler were not inaccurate. They have made a fascinating 
picture, not by attributing to her what she had not, but 
merely by neglecting all that was doubtful and wrong 
about her. History tells the story of her life, but debates 
her guilt or innocence. Romance forgets all that, and 
chivalrously honors her for her beauty and her queenliness. 

But at her side stands a figure contrasting strangely 
with the others of this royal company,—a man ungainly 
in appearance and in bearing, least able of all his house, 
called by Sully “the wisest fool in Christendom,” most 
cowardly of cowards, yet unconscious of his defects, phy- 
sical and mental; romance and history differ not at all 
in their estimate of his character. In the “ Fortunes of 
Nigel,” in the pages of Hume and of Macaulay, James 
First is unique among the Stuarts and unique in history. 

Two figures of the picture—the next is more in shadow. 
For on Charles First falls the shadow of the scaffold, and in 
its influence he becomes a martyr. A courtly king, pure 
and cultured, guided by sincere though mistaken notions 
of right, cruelly treated and finally murdered by his sub- 
jects,—there is much in such a picture to awaken loyal 
sympathy. But it is not the true one. There were other 
scenes in his life than that awful closing one before W hite- 
hall. “He had shown himself to be false and faithless 
in nearly every public relation, and had forfeited all claim 
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to be called a good man, while he must unhesitatingly be 
adjudged a weak and bad king.” He was a liar before he 
was a martyr. 

The story of the wanderings of Charles Second rivals 
the old tales of knight-errantry, with the added charm 
that here the hero is a “ man born to bea king.” Charles 
Second is a favorite of romance. His careless light- 
heartedness and generous courtesy are still winning loyal 
hearts, as they did for Charles the fugitive. Yet romance 
has failed to do full justice to his character. He was 
something more than the page of ‘‘ Woodstock” or the 
gay king of “ Peveril of the Peak.” He was the ablest 
of all the English Stuarts. ‘“ He had the ability to have 
set his stamp upon the age. He only succeeded in oblit- 
erating himself.” With him ended the glory of the house 
of Stuart. With James Second ended its royalty, but not 
its life. In its last days, banished from the throne, it dis- 
played a knightliness, a grandeur of purpose and of dar- 
ing that shall ever make its name a glory. But its doom 
was sealed. The last of the Stuarts died an exile. 

Choose as you will the pre-Raphaelite or the imagina- 
tive picture, the Stuarts in history or the Stuarts in 
romance. But remember, that not until to the plain lit- 
eralness of the one is added the rich coloring of the other, 
can you rightly know the wealth of meaning, the glory 
and the sorrow hidden in the name of Stuart. 


a 


JULIUS AND JULIA. 


When Julius and Julia are plighted, 
The hours so tardily run 

Till Julius to Julia’s united ; 
Then Julius and Julia are one. 


But scarce is the honeymoon over, 

And first loving transports are through, 
When Julius and Julia discover 

That Julius and Julia are wo. 


’Tis truly a sorry position 
When married folks so disagree ; 
But soon comes a wondrous transition, 
For Julius and Julia are—three. 
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THE “PRAYER TEST.” 


HEN Prof. Tyndall, two years ago, published, with 

some comments of his own, a paper on prayer which 
had been handed to him by a member of the Athenzeum 
Club, many thought that an eminent scientist had gone 
out of his way to make a gratuitous attack on the church. 
Though offering a few thoughts on this subject, it will not 
be our purpose to argue either one side or the other in the 
bitter controversy which that paper excited. We only 
propose to point out that a real issue has arisen and must 
inevitably have arisen between two important classes of 
thinkers. We do this because many, without caring to 
look at the subject closely, conclude at a glance that the 
author of the proposal to examine the efficacy of prayer 
for the sick has no case; and that, in trying to make one, 
he left his own proper field as a scientist. To such the 
controversy appears ridiculous. To their way of think- 
ing, the so-called “ test’ could have been devised only by 
a grossly material mind living in a grossly material age. 
So it is passed by as a wild and almost profane suggestion 
of bad men. Were it not for frequent allusions to it and 
to kindred subjects coming from many pulpits and espe- 
cially from a certain antique one well known to most of 
our readers, we should not now revive the subject in the 
pages of the Lir. Of course we do not attempt to an- 
swer these allusions, nor do we presume for the moment 
to set these men right on a point relating so exactly to 
their own subject. Our purpose is merely to bring the 
question again to the attention of those who hitherto have 
not cared to occupy themselves with it. 

Here are the scientists and the theologians, both study- 
ing the phenomena of nature and endeavoring to explain 
them. To the one this world is the theater of action for 
forces which always obey law; that is, always act in an 
ascertainable order. To the other it is the theater of 
action for a Supreme Will which moves events according 
to his own purposes, and, oftentimes, in answer to the 
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petitions of men. On the one side we have the concep- 
tion of cause and effect so far-reaching as to include not 
only all the phenomena of the physical world, but the 
mind and its doings. On the other side we have the con- 
ception of only apparent cause and effect, while a Supreme 
Will acts through it in such a way as to “answer prayer” 
by bringing some outside influence to bear on the chain 
of causes already at work. 

Let us take an example. In times of drought the 
church often prays for rain. Presently the rain comes, 
and by one of these classes it is believed to come in direct 
answer to the prayers offered. To a scientist, however, 
who, we will say, was studying this same storm, and who 
foresaw it hours, perhaps days in advance, it took place 
because winds, vapors, heat and some few other equally 
definite “ causes” combined to produce it. Not one drop 
fell by chance, nor, to his mind, is it for a moment con- 
ceivable that a single drop was created outright at the 
moment. Not that Omnipotence is not perfectly ad/e to 
create rain, or to violate or alter any of his laws,—but 
that there is no evidence that, as a matter of fact, he does 
so act. While some admit that this may be true, they 
believe that in the regions of the clouds is left room 
enough for the small interference which would be neces- 
sary to produce rain at any time in any place. 

But that would be no less an interference with natural 
law than the creation of rain outright. For the special 
event of rain, if not brought about directly, must be 
brought about by a change in the direction of winds, or 
by an interference with the evaporation of water, or with 
the temperature of remote places, or by some other direct 
jog given to the natural forces already at work. But as 
science places each of these elements just as rigidly under 
the domain of law as it does the falling of rain after it is 
formed into drops over our heads, the problem is not 
made the easier to solve by carrying it to another place. 
Somewhere there must be direct, outside interference. 
Moreover, this explanation leads us into new difficulties. 
For if it is the true one, it would be useless to study phys- 
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ical phenomena with the expectation of understanding 
their causes, since, while partly caused, like the rain-fall, by 
the forces of nature working in their ordinary way, they 
are also in part said to be caused by this outside influence 
exerted by Omnipotence in answer to prayer. The belief 
of the student of nature in universal order—an order as 
yet but little known, it is true—but which can be success- 
fully studied, strengthens with every advance of science. 
This notion of order stands opposed to the belief in a cer- 
tain phase of prayer. The scientist on his part goes neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, but presents the question 
as he finds it,—presents it as it bears upon his own work 
in his own department, and asks for a solution. So we 
present it again, and ask how the one belief is accommo- 
dated to the other. If not much can be proved, we would 
like to know about where and about how great an exer- 
cise of faith is necessary to meet the difficulty. The 
ground on which the perplexity is met certainly belongs, 
then, to the scientists, even if it is also covered by the 
other party. 

Prof. Tyndall and his friends have brought considerable 
odium on themselves by their proposed test. Their 
scheme shows, in an unusual light, some of the results 
which follow from the belief that prayer for material ben- 
efits, such prayers as those whose answer must be wrought 
out in the physical world by physical agents, is answered 
directly. If the proposal was made for that express pur- 
pose, it serves that purpose admirably. Moreover, it lays 
on the other party the necessity of providing a better 
test, or of giving up the doctrine of the efficacy of that 
particular phase of prayer altogether. We need not say 
that this does not, to our mind, affect the question of the 
usefulness of prayer in its other and higher aspects. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Beecher’s definition of prayer, it is not at 
all affected, not even touched by the questions which this 
proposal raises. 

“Dropping out, as we may say, the lower elements of 
it, what is prayer but the conscious lifting of a man’s soul 
into the invisible realm, into the presence of the invisible 
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Father? What is it but shutting out for the moment, 
with the closing of the eye, all conscious sensuousness 
and secularity, and rising by the effort of the soul, through 
silence, up into the region where God sits, and dwelling 
—though but for a moment—out of the body, in the pres- 
ence of the eternal God.” 

Such questions as these one ought to think on soberly 
and to decide for himself. We are not at all in sympathy 
with many of the fashionable forms of skepticism, espe- 
cially those which explain away the fundamental distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. Yet we believe that it is 
to the very last degree important to recognize and 
squarely face doubt whenever it is felt. “To believe” in 
a vague or careless fashion even what is true, is more 
injurious to the sense of truth within, than to believe 
definitely and with sharply cut outline what turns out to 
be false. For a wrong belief, arrived at in a sincere search 
after truth for its own sake, and therefore honestly held, 
tends to induce a frame of mind which makes it impos- 
sible for an error to be believed the moment it is shown 
to be such. Every man, then, ought to be sincere with 
himself whatever the effect on his creed. For is nota 
man’s inner life more sacred than his outer creed? 

Rae 


THE JOLLY OLD SOUL. 


A DRINKING SONG. 


Poor rollicking Dick was a jolly old soul 

As ever drained pewter or emptied a bow! ; 

In summer and winter, in autumn and spring, 

With a bowl in his hand he would merrily sing 
“T’m rollicking Dick, and as jolly a soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bowl ; 
Let care come and fly, what the devil care I, 
For there’s nothing like being a jolly old soul.” 
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The Folly Old Soul. 


This jolly old soul was as rich as a king, 
But somehow or other his riches took wing ; 
For nothing steals wealth like the jolly old bowl 
And the jolly old friends of a jolly old soul. 
Poor rollicking Dick was a jolly old soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bowl ; 
What recked he the stealth of his home and his wealth, 
So long as he was such a jolly old soul. 


It chanced that this jolly old soul had a wife, 
And she did’nt enjoy such a jolly old life ; 
And the reason she died—(would you know what it was?) 
There was no other reason than simply because 
Poor rollicking Dick was a jolly old soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bowl ; 
A jolly old life was far more than a wife, 
For there’s nothing like being a jolly old soul. 


And not many winters had over him flown 
In drinking to everyone’s health—but his own ; 
And one dreary night he was found in death’s grip 
With a tear in his eye—and a bow! at his lip. 
Poor rollicking Dick was a jolly old soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bow! ; 
What cared he for wealth and what cared he for health, 
So long as he was such a jolly old soul. 


“In dying, it grieves me most deeply,” he said 
“That the dead are not jolly ; so after I’m dead, 
Just fashion my skull in the form of a bowl 
For in death I would still be a jolly old soul. 
I’m rollicking Dick, and as jolly a soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bowl ; 
If I live or I die what the devil care I, 
For in death I shall still be a jolly old soul.” 


He died; and you now, sir, are draining the bowl 

That is made from the skull of this jolly old soul ; 

And with a loud chorus let’s make the air ring 

To the health of this jolly old soul as we sing 
Poor rollicking Dick was a jolly old soul 
As ever drained pewter or emptied a bowl ; 
And loud let us chime to his health in a rhyme, 
For he lived and he died such a jolly old soul. 

B. W. 
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WHIST. 


DON’T remember ever to have seen an authentic 
account of the origin of cards. Tradition has it that 
the game of draughts sprang from the mysterious amuse- 
ments of some Arabian night; the throwing of dice we 
associate with the disorderly gaming of the Roman sol- 
diers; but where in the , world, cards came from, 
no man knoweth. I was led to insert the dash in the last 
sentence not from any profane inclination, but because the 
word which suggested itself affords to some minds the 
only satisfactory explanation of the paternity of these 
painted temptations. It is painful to think how large and 
respectable a portion of the community heap card play- 
ing and gambling and stealing and deceit and all unclean- 
ness together, and attribute them all to “the father of 
lies.” Poor souls! they may have watched at some time 
a stupid game of euchre or seven-up; they never—I say it 
with confidence, they never took a hand at whist. In re- 
gard to whist in the abstract, no one in his sane mind 
would think of adding anything to the opinions of the 
immortal Mrs. Battle; but the relations of the game to 
the American student are still a legitimate field for dis- 
cussion. 
Everyone must have wondered why it is permitted that 
a man should sometimes be subjected to such a complexity 
of temptations. Not only do the spirits of darkness unite 
in urging Macbeth to his deed of evil, but his loving con- 
sort whets his ambition, and fate itself seems to be in the 
conspiracy when Duncan is led to pass the night under 
Macbeth’s roof. The particular case, however, that | 
have in mind is when you have just returned from supper 
some wet, snowy Monday night. If the connection is a 
trifle obscure, please bear in mind the fact that, by some 
strange conjunction of circumstances, you escaped a flunk 
in Astronomy ; the lesson for Tuesday morning is Physics, 
and, on account of the afternoon lecture, it will be omitted. 
It is astonishing how completely you are able to banish 
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from your mind the reflection that the next lesson will be 
forty-five pages as a compensation. No such distant ap- 
proach of retribution shall trouble you this evening. 
Your supper was satisfactory without being distressing, 
and you feel at peace with the whole world. Yet I 
tremble, my young friend, to think what dangers await 
you. The seductive allurements of a great city are open 
before you in all their variety. I know what thoughts 
are passing in your mind as you stand knocking the snow 
off your shoes before your door. Ah! the crisis has 
passed. A kind Providence induces three of your class- 
mates to pass you on their way upstairs. You turn 
your back on the promptings of the Evil One, and, by a 
moderate use of force, persuade them to enter your room 
with you. You invest your person in dressing gown 
and slippers that your good resolutions may not again be 
put to the test; while your friends, with an instinctive 
appreciation of your hospitality, throw their wet over- 
coats and rubbers indiscriminately on your sofa, pull out 
the card table, and take possession of the easy chairs. 
When you make your appearance you find one filling 
your pipe with your tobacco, another rolling a cigarette 
and the third throwing around for deal. 

To anyone of a reflective turn of mind, it is quite a val- 
uable mental exercise to notice how the character of each 
man shows itself in his play. That phlegmatic young 
gentleman, your partner, I see, has an utter contempt for 
all rules; he never leads trumps, but always his aces first 
and then his shortest suite, and—yes, he has just exas- 
perated you to the verge of profanity by forcing you 
when you had yourself led trumps. That lively little 
fellow on your left has no very prominent characteristics, 
which is more than you can say for his partner, the slender 
young man, who persists in whistling away on high C 
when he should be sorting his hand, and who, while the 
whole table are ready to explode in one burst of invective 
at his slowness, comes down for a moment and inquires 
mildly, ‘“‘ Please what is trumps.” Being a spectator only 
on sufferance, I shall not venture to criticize your own 
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play; but if you will allow a little friendly advice, you 
should keep better control of your temper. It is provok- 
ing, to be sure, to hold no trumps whatever for two suc- 
cessive hands, and still more so to have your right hand 
neighbor lean forward and offer consolation with an ill- 
suppressed grin of triumph, or ask you if you play any 
other game as well as whist; but think what remorse 
would have preyed upon you if he had happened not to 
dodge that Indian club, and what will your chum say when 
he sees the shade broken all over the carpet. But that 
game has been finished, and another; ordinary subjects of 
conversation are dropped ; pipes, even, are laid aside, and 
four young gentlemen have lost sight of everything in the 
world except the fate of the mysterious kings and queens 
on the table before them. Dear me! I only wish I were 
playing with you, but I have to master the German lan- 
guage before to-morrow morning, and must say good night. 
So I come up to my lonely study and throw myself on my 
lounge, and then, in spite of my lesson, my thoughts wan- 
der away to a game of whist that I once played myself. 
There were only four of us sitting around the table ona 
very cool and pleasant piazza. It was a dreadfully hot 
day everywhere else. In the city, cases of sunstroke 
were of hourly occurrence. But for us the temperature 
was just high enough to make exertion unendurable and 
idleness a luxury. It was exactly the kind of a morning 
to do nothing, and we did it. I have always considered 
those games an anomaly. I am extravagantly fond of 
whist myself, and zealously treasure up my victories, but 
I can’t recall for the life of me which party was success- 
ful that morning. I enjoy, too, the unenviable reputation 
of losing my temper, and talking frightfully if my partner 
violates my principles of play; but I am sure those friends 
found me a model of equanimity. For my partner had 
such a bewitching way of leading a card and then looking 
up furtively in my face to see if it was a mistake; and 
showed such undisguised delight when we won, and such 
humble contrition when we lost; and had, withal, such a 
flattering admiration for my remembrance of the cards 
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played, and such unbounded confidence in my ability to 
gain the odd with any hands except for her mistakes, 
that the other circumstances of the game have quite faded 
out of my recollection. I do remember, though, that 
when the game was over, and but, good gracious! 
I shall never begin to study at this rate. I will only re- 
lieve my mind of one reflection. People may say what 
they please about the bad influences and associations of 
cards; they may make unpleasant remarks about gambling 
hells, John Morrissey, and boys of that stamp; they may 
grow eloquent about wasted time and energy,—their 
words are idle tales to me. Having enjoyed the privilege 
of shuffling the pasteboards in the presence of angels, I 
turn my back on them and open my Gothe with a clear 
conscience. 





BYRON’S “CAIN.” 


T was during his residence at Ravenna, in the winter 

of 1821, that Byron composed his Mystery of “ Cain.” 
He had long been the darling of English society, every 
door open to him, praise bestowed by all lips; but the 
reaction had taken place. Ashamed of the flattery and 
adulation with which she had treated the noble poet, 
society threw him from her arms; no sin was too great 
for him to have committed, no crime of which he was not 
capable. Gross as had been the flattery, much more in- 
tense was now the hatred. Stung to the quick, Byron 
left his native land, never to return. 

The Mystery of “ Cain” is a drama only in name. The 
genius of Byron was, essentially, not dramatic; all his 
dramas tend insensibly to monologue, and in everyone 
there is the same character with accidental variations of 
time and surroundings. Whether it is the Giaour, 


“‘ Seared by the autumn blast of grief,”— 
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Alp, gloating over the impending ruin of Corinth; Lara, 


“Cut off by some mysterious fate, from those 
Whom birth and nature meant not for his foes,”— 


Manfred, with a dark, unmentionable crime weighing him 
down ; or Cain, the first murderer, the character is always 
the same. Byron was capable of creating but one char- 
acter, a man loaded with sin, deep in crime, at war with 
all men, but yet of noble aspirations. 

“Cain” met with a loud outcry; it was censured as an 
attack upon religion, and critics refused to see the beau- 
ties of the poem, in their bitter condemnation of the poet. 
That which has since been recognized as one of Byron's 
best productions, was regarded at its appearance as a fall- 
ing off from his former efforts. There is great difficulty 
in separating the personal from the literary character of 
Lord Byron. In “Cain,” the poet expresses his own 
doubts, his own rebelling against the fiat of a power 
which creates but to destroy, which, according to him, 
ordained all things of His high will, and left to man but 
to endure and perish. Karl Elze says: “It was Byron 
who introduced world-sorrow into modern literature, 
though for this distinctive characteristic of his poetical 
genius the English, it may be remarked, have no expres- 
sion, because they know not the thing.” Byron says he 
was obliged to make Cain and Lucifer talk consistently, and 
that this has always been permitted to poetry. It is true 
that the language used by Cain is not otherwise than the 
Bible warrants, that Lucifer could not be made to talk 
like a clergyman, and that he is not more impious than 
Milton’s Satan. The objection made is not ,that the 
characters speak consistently, but that the arguments of 
Cain are not combatted, that one closes the book with the 
idea that the poet but uses these characters as a thin veil 
to cover his own opinions. 

In Cain is portrayed the struggle between the flesh and 
the spirit, the desire for divinity which had hurled Satan 
from heaven, the wish to be equal in knowledge with God. 
In every man, by the conception of Byron, there is that 
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endeavor to become spiritual. Especially would this be 
the case with those early inhabitants of the earth who had 
held converse with God and had seen his angels. Cain, 
with Paradise and the flaming sword in sight, his lot but 
to toil and perish, sees not the justness of the divine decree. 
“Toil! and wherefore should I toil?—because my father 
could not keep his place in Eden.” 

The idea of death as the great unknown, is constantly 
alluded to by Cain. Byron supposes him to have no 
knowledge of an after-life, as the Mosaic accounts are 
silent on this matter. It is urged against this supposition 
that, although Moses makes no direct mention of an after- 
life, yet the nations were pre-supposed to have a knowl- 
edge of that truth, and that, in the various contentions 
between the Israelites and the idolaters, there was no dis- 
cussion of this fact. However that may be, the poét fol- 
lows the strict text of the Bible in supposing Cain to have 
no such knowledge. 

Lucifer is but a symbolic representation of the struggle 
going on in Cain’s breast, a re-echo of his own thoughts, 
the evil part of his nature. As Cain says to Satan: 


“Thou speak’st to me of things which long have swung, 
In visions through my thoughts.” 


It is his desire to gratify these thousand swelling thoughts 
with knowledge, and not his hatred to God, that causes 
Cain to seek companionship with Lucifer ; and he who had 
never bowed to his father’s God, refuses to fall down and 
worship Satan, as Manfred disdains to kneel to the spirits 
of darkness, to obtain of them aught that he so earnestly 
desires. To learn the mystery of his being, Cain speeds 
in company with Lucifer through the abyss of space, past 
innumerable stars and moons and suns of “ still-increasing 
light,” till his own world is but a dim speck in the vast 
immensity of space. However this poem may be con- 
demned for the opinions supposed to be expressed, the 
lyric beauty of the piece cannot be denied, and this flight, 


“ Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion--at which the soul aches to think,” 
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is one of the finest passages in the poem. Cain, brought 
by his guide to the realms of Hades, where there is. no 
light of sun or moon, but all “seems dark and dreadful,” 
gazes upon extinguished worlds and the mighty forms 
which had inhabited what is now our earth,— 


“Haughty and high and beautiful, and full 
Of seeming strength, but of inexplicable 
Shape.” 


Byron adopts the theory of Cuvier that the world had 
been several times destroyed before Adam was created, 
and that the enormous skeletons found in the different 
strata would indicate that these primeval worlds had been 
inhabited by beasts, at least, of which we know nothing. 

Cain is not painted as a monster of wickedness; he 
thirsts for good, and desires the road to happiness, aud 
even inquires within himself whether the God of his father 
had not done well in prohibiting the fatal tree. His love 
for his sister-bride, Adah, is deep and true, and it is always 
with tenderness that he addresses her. His chief sin is 
that he cannot bow to the will of the Creator, cannot call 
that good which to him appears evil. The slaying of his 
brother is not from hatred, but rather the result of a quar- 
rel, into which Cain, just from intercourse with Lucifer, 
is led by his brother’s remonstrances against what, to his 
godly mind, appeared blasphemy, and by his endeavor to 
prevent Cain from casting the altar to the earth. When 
he sees the result of his fatal blow, that he had been the 
one to bring that much dreaded death into the world, he 
is struck with horror and grief, willing, if so it might be, 
to redeem his brother’s life by his own. Cursed by his 
mother, with the mark of the angel of the Lord on his 
brow, Cain goes forth in agony, in despair, in remorse, 
but with no repentance in his heart; he breathes no 
prayer for forgiveness. This gloom, despair and remorse 
are characteristic of the personages in Byron’s poems. 
They feel their utter misery, but, proud in their desola- 
tion, their spirit undaunted, they allow not even to death 
his coveted fear. They are all depicted “so unrepentant, 
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dark and passionless,” and yet each “ would but do—what 
he hath done.” Goethe spoke truly when he said that 
Byron was inspired by the genius of Pain. 

Of the other personages in the Mystery, but a few 
words. The character of Adah is well drawn. She is 
the type of woman that we find in many of Byron’s poems, 
like Myrrha, Kaled or Medora. She is full of love for her 
husband, and feels not the loss of Eden, if he is with her. 
She alone accompanies him when, cursed by all, he takes 
his desolate march eastward from Eden. Byron was inca- 
pable of picturing that which he did not feel, and the 
characters of Adam and Eve cannot be said to be success- 
fully drawn. They represent silent and unquestioning 
obedience and submission; they are embodiments of dog- 
matic belief. That obedience and submission it was never 
the happiness of the poet to experience. We can apply 
to him those lines which the Abbot uses in speaking of 
Manfred : 


“This should have been a noble creature ; he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 

It is an awful chaos—light and darkness— 
Mixed and contending without end or order, 
All dormant or destructive.” 


—————_4oo——_—_ 


THE LAKE. 


FROM LAMARTINE, 


Fair lake! the year its course has hardly run, 
And on these shores she ne’er again shall see, 
Behold me; come to this dear spot alone, 
Where oft she sat by thee. 


Thus did’st thou moan beneath this rocky seat, 
Thus did’st thou dash thyself on its rough sides, 
Thus the wind tossed to her beloved feet 

The foam from off thy tides. 
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One night, you know it well, we floated long 
In silence, hearing ’neath the starry sky 
Naught but far-distant oar-beats timed to song, 
And echo’s faint reply. 


Then sweetest tones the tranquil silence broke 
And won replies from the enchanted shore, 

The waters harkened while the dear voice spoke 
Of her whom I adore. 


“Time and you joyous hours arrest your flight, 
Stop on your headlong way ; 

And let us taste each vanishing delight 

Of this, our happiest day.” 


“Unfortunates enough send you their prayers, 

For them speed faster yet ; 

Take from them with their days these wasting cares, 
The happy, oh forget.” 


“But tis in vain I ask an instant’s grace 

Or seek to stay time’s flight, 

To night I say, ‘Pass slowly.’ In swift chase 
The dawn pursues the night.” 


“Then let us love, and from each fleeting hour 
Obtain what joy we can; 

Life’s shoreless stream runs with resistless power, 
There is no rest for man.” 


Oh jealous time, must moments sweet indeed 
When love pours forth full tide of happiness, 
Pass far from us with the same fatal speed 
As days of bitterness ? 


Must we their mem’ry and naught else retain? 
What! gone forever, never to return ! 

Will he who gave them ne’er bestow again 
The things for which we yearn ? 


Thou solemn past and endless course of time, 
What do you with each quick-devoured day? 
Answer, will you give back these joys sublime 
That now you take away ? 


Lake! silent rocks! forests, and shady height ! 
You whom age spares or age itself makes young, 
Kind nature, ne’er forget 4er words that night, 
On which my rapt soul hung. 
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Remember them whtn smiling free from storms 
Fair lake, and when the angry tempest raves, 
Let mem’ries haunt dark trees and rocky forms 
Mirrored in thy clear waves. 


May every breeze some slight remembrance save, 
And echoes soft that from thy borders sigh, 

And the bright silvery star that lights thy wave 
With its mild brilliancy. 


May the wind’s whisper, and the dewy rose, 

May the faint odors of thy perfumed air, 

May every voice of nature that man knows 

All say, “Once happy pair.” S. R. B. 


~———_ 0-9-0 





THE JUNIOR PRIZE ORATION.* 


Mirabean. 
By HENRY STRONG GULLIVER, Norwicu, Conn. 


EW characters in history are more puzzling and fas- 

cinating than Mirabeau. He stands before us asa 
prominent actor in the first period of the French Revolu- 
tion. In him were embodied all the world-heaving ideas 
of that memorable epoch. His burning words gave them 
tenfold power. Yet the chief “apostle of the Revolution 
is accused of being also its Judas.’”’ While at the height of 
his renown as a popular leader, he was in the pay of the 
Court. The finest orator of his country, he plagiarized 
even in his love-letters. The most clear-headed, far-see- 
ing statesman of the times, he was, likewise, a vain, reck- 
less debauchee. How can we explain the union of quali- 
ties so contradictory ? 

Mirabeau partook truly of both the villain and the hero. 
He was a man of splendid talents, intense passion and also 
unequaled misfortunes. His whole life was a continued 
suffering of hardship and disappointment. A pedantic, 


* The prize was divided between Messrs. Chester and Gulliver. 
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tyrannical father treats him from infancy with most relent- 
less and unjustifiable severity. Deprived for years even 
of his right name, sent from prison-like schools to prison 
itself, he counts rough military service a happy privilege 
His father’s parsimony forces him to incur some debts, 
and with these debts alone as a pretext, the implacable 
Friend of Men again imprisons this eldest son. Married 
without love, a real passion now seizes him. He struggles 
manfully, but father and wife refuse all trust and help. 
To save his beloved from despair and suicide, he consents 
to their flight. But soon arrest overtakes him and then 
close confinement for three years and a half. He comes 
out a broken man, health undermined, reputation gone. 
His genius gleams forth as never before, yet after all to 
little purpose. His utmost efforts to gain the forgiveness 
of father, wife, society, are in vain. His brilliant political 
career accomplishes nothing permanent. A timid mon- 
arch, a selfish Court, a blind Assembly make useless all 
his noble plans for the stability and freedom of France. 
Only when he sinks upon his premature deathbed do all 
classes of his countrymen begin to realize what a giant 
they are losing. 

Intensity was this strange man’s glory and destruction. 
He believed himself born to lead in the field rather than 
in the forum, and so a little earlier might have rivaled 
Turenne; a little later, Napoleon. Like the famous Cor- 
sican, he was of fiery southern blood, a Frenchman from 
Italian ancestors. With genius more poetic, ambition less 
overmastering, but energy and self-sufficiency truly Napo- 
leonic, to Mirabeau nothing seemed impossible. ‘ Never 
name to me,” he exclaimed, “‘ that blockhead of a word.” 
Like Bonaparte, too, he wielded a magic power over men, 
charming even his jailors at Rhe, If, Joux, Vincennes. 
Discarding conventional formalities and deceits, with his 
“terrible gift of familiarity ” he found the way to every 
heart. His deep insight enabled him to characterize men 
no less briefly than sharply,—Necker as “a clock always 
too slow ;” Lafayette as a “ Grandison-Cromwell.” 

This acuteness, ardor and directness reveal] to us the 
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secret of Mirabeau’s success as an orator. His informa- 
tion and mental culture were meager; his written style 
soon grew turgid and wearisome; his notorious private 
character weighed heavily against him; yet in the tribune 
he was resistless. The massive ugliness of his pitted fea- 
tures, his clear hazel eye and luxuriant black locks all 
aided in fixing the attention of his auditors. In his exor- 
dium slow, almost constrained, he never tolerated French 
volubility, but spoke every syllable with the utmost dis- 
tinctness. Always maintaining his dignity and temper in 
spite of murmurs or taunts, he seized at a glance the im- 
portant point in a discussion and pressed this home upon 
every mind. On all occasions he knew how to say the 
right thing in the right way. 

But it may be alleged that he shone in stolen plumage, 
that his speeches were mainly the work of others. Such 
a pleasure-seeker of no regular education naturally 
enough employed others to collect his materials; but the 
coloring and life were Mirabeau’s own. A brilliant 
apothegm, a striking comparison, a thrust of stinging 
irony, a burst of pathos, indignation or patriotism, these 
were the steel points of his borrowed shafts. His written 
and extemporaneous orations display the same style. In 
many of his master-pieces we know that he had to depend 
altogether upon himself. 

But this victorious orator, whose influence in Provence 
was like O’Connell’s in Ireland, whose words repeatedly 
calmed the mobs before which the government stood 
powerless, this impetuous, great-hearted deputy for Aix, 
was no fickle demagogue; he was a statesman of the 
highest order. Sagacity to discern the signs of the times, 
intellect to conceive and force to carry out a wise com- 
prehensive policy, all these requisites were his. The 
necessity and real character of the Revolution he per- 
ceived as no one else. The struggle of the people was 
against the nobles, not the king. The Revolution was not 
essentially hostile to the one-man power, whether vested 
ina Napoleon Bonaparte or a Louis Capet. This idea 
was Mirabeau’s guiding-star in all his devious political 
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course. His grand design was to unite commons and 
sovereign to crush the nobility, whose odious privileges 
were such a curse to all. The most obvious way to secure 
this object was by his becoming premier in the English 
sense. But all his eloquence could not persuade the jeal- 
ous, prejudiced, short-sighted Assembly to allow the 
Ministry a voice in debate. Thus they made impossible 
a stable parliamentary government, usurped to themselves 
executive functions, and virtually decreed the abolition of 
royalty. Baffled and indignant, Mirabeau could hope to 
save the monarchy from destruction, the nation from 
anarchy only by joining them to overthrow this perverse 
Assembly. 

His far-reaching, patriotic schemes were, indeed, dis- 
graced by the treachery which he employed to attain 
them. His correspondence with La Marck makes certain 
his reception of moneys from the king. Yet these same 
letters he was especially anxious to have preserved, and 


felt a firm confidence that posterity would acknowledge ' 


his sincerity and revere his memory. This expectation is 
becoming more and more fulfilled as time goes on. Mira- 
beau was no traitor to his convictions. He received a 
stipend in order to govern the givers, not to be governed 
by them. He stands on a par with Cavour and Bismarck, 
a keen statesman honestly seeking his country’s weal, but 
in all subordinate matters utterly unscrupulous. Still 
sadder and more indefensible was Mirabeau’s gross 
habitual sensuality. Yet in this he felt his own debase- 
ment. Almost choking with sobs, he would sometimes 
unburden to an intimate friend his bitter, despairing grief. 
The moral blight upon Mirabeau as a man makes us shud- 
der; his acumen and patriotism as a statesman command 
our profoundest admiration. 

After all, the mild grandson of Louis XIV. will not 
accept deliverance by sucha Richelieu. Had Mirabeau 
lived we cannot tell what he might still have accomplished. 
But even his iron strength must succumb to incessant ex- 
citement, toil and debauchery. Yet his intellect was as 
bright as ever. None saw so clearly the fatality of the 
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king’s course, the certain approach of the Reign of Terror. 
Many of his latest words are wonderfully prophetic. “I 
carry in my heart,” he exclaimed, “‘ the death-dirge of the 
French monarchy ; the dead remains of it will now be the 
spoil of the factions. . . . You will have massacres, you 
will have butcherings, but you will not have even the 
execrable honor of a civil war.” A last victory over the 
Jacobins; then the agony of fatal disease. The king and 
the whole nation are filled with deep sorrow and tardy 
appreciation. From his atheistic, dramatized death-bed, 
the proud, thwarted, erring man of genius goes out into 
the unknown future. Court and people, assembly and 
army, all ranks and parties join in the universal mourning. 
An original man, in life and death gloriously unconven- 
tional, blending so strangely the satanic with the godlike, 
Mirabeau is the first patriot to be interred in his country’s 
Pantheon, and the greatest also. Robespierre and a host 
of small men now rise into importance. The French Rev- 
olution rushes on to anarchy and slaughter. The only 
man who could curb its fury, who could overawe both 
Court and Jacobins, in a word, the King of the Revolu- 
tion, has departed. 


NOTABILIA. 


After serious consideration, the present board of editors 
have decided to make no change in the constitution of 
X. 4. @. in regard to the manner of choice of succeeding 
boards. There are reasons of much weight which strongly 
favor the appointment rather than the election of LIT. 
editors, and now, if ever, is the time for such a change to 
be made. Yet, feeling that so radical a change would be 
in opposition to the general wishes of the college, and not 
being convinced that on the whole it would be for the 
best interests of the LiIT., we have resolved to abide by 
the established custom. But while this is so, we most 
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earnestly request the class of ’76 not to let politics inter- 
fere in their choice of editors. Even thus early we have 
heard rumors of coalitions. True or not, they are but too 
sure indications of what may be in the future, and are dis- 
couraging to all hopes of a fair and manly election. Per- 
haps it is not strange that almost everything here in 
college is controlled by politics, for it is so in the world 
outside. But this is not inevitable. While a free election 
in the class of ’76, an election uninfluenced by coalitions, 
one that should result in the choice of men in every way 
best fitted for their position, might and would be difficult, 
there is no insurmountable obstacle in its way. We wish 
it to be distinctly understood that, while we have firmly re- 
fused to take from the class its power of election of editors, 
we shall accept no unworthy board. That, while loath to 
use our power of veto, we should not hesitate to reject 
any board unworthy of the class of ’76, and of the YALE 
LITERARY MAGAZINE. We hope and believe that there 
will be no cause for such action. 


A dismal greeting New Haven gave to those unsus- 
pecting students who returned a half day before the open- 
ing of the present term; a cold rain was falling; the 
college grounds were deserted; in the buildings there 
was a chilling dampness and no steam. Those who had 
spent the vacation here told melancholy stories of two 
weeks passed in rooms without steam. They told of 
lying in bed some days until noon, and then hovering 
around the Reading Room stove; of sitting reading bur- 
ied in quilts, with feet covered with blankets; of gas kept 
continually lighted for the warmth which their imagina- 
tion, more vivid than Bob Cratchitt’s, ascribed to it; of 
burning large quantities of paper; of attempting to radi- 
ate heat by means of stove pipes connected with oil 
lamps; in short, of all possible expedients to make their 
rooms in the least habitable. Undoubtedly it would have 
been some expense to the college to have kept the steam 
on throughout the vacation; but it seems that, at the 
least, notice might have been given of the fact that it was 
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to be turned off. Some, after making all arrangements 
for remaining here, were, after a day or two, driven away 
by the cold. Some could not easily alter their plans, and 
were obliged to endure it as they could. But whatever 
were the necessities of the case in vacation, it was surely 
not right that for the first day of the term there was no 
heat in some of the buildings, and that we were obliged 
to stay in rooms which for two or three weeks had not 
been warm. Possibly it was unavoidable, but we could 
not forget that a few weeks before two classes were 
obliged, for an hour and a half, to write upon an examina- 
tion in a hall where heavy overcoats were indispensable, 
where numb fingers were little aid to rapid work, and 
where many men caught cold. 


Contrary to all precedent, the board of ’74 determined, 
for various reasons, to admit to their number an editor 
from the Scientific School. The experiment was tried, 
but the number of subscribers was much less than before. 
No articles were received from the School, and it was 
evident that it took but little interest in the magazine. 
There was nothing to encourage us to repeat the experi- 
ment. Therefore there will be no Scientific editor for the 
fortieth volume. We regret that we have been forced to 
this decision, and thank the gentlemen of the School 
most heartily for the courtesy which they have uniformly 
shown us in our canvassing among them. Upon the sup- 
port which they give us this year will wholly depend 
future action in this matter. We shall count it the hap- 
piest ending of our year, if we can justly advise our suc- 
cessors to print some name followed by S.S.S. on the 
first page of every LIT. 


There is a tradition that long ago, when our fathers 
were in college, there was a man who conceived the 
unique idea of voluntarily writing and handing in for pub- 
lication an article for this magazine. The story runs that 
he successfully carried out his plan. But it is only a 
tradition. Its truth cannot be proved. Parallel passages 
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might establish it, but none can be found. Yet we cling 
to it as one of the most cherished memories of the good 
old days. What reason is there that there should not be 
a large number of voluntary contributions? We of Yale, 
who care at all about such things, often complain of the 
lack of opportunity for literary practice. We are dis- 
satisfied, and perhaps justly, with a system which, after 
compelling us to debate upon subjects about which we 
know and care nothing, and to write essays upon “ Evil 
as good in the making,” or upon “ Prescott’s parallel be- 
tween Ximenes and Richelieu,” has done its utmost for 
our literary culture. It is not the question here whether, 
after all, the fault does not lie wholly with ourselves. But 
let us be consistent above all things. That desire for self- 
improvement which can see only in a prize contest the 
chance of attaining its object, and which is not a contin- 
ual incitement to itself, is unworthy of the name. If we 
really desire practice in writing, practice that is of some 
actual value, we can find it in its perfection in the writing 
of a magazine article; absolute freedom in choice of sub- 
jects and manner of treatment. Whatever writing we 
do after leaving college must be of this nature. Why not 
begin at once? From those who are now Sophomores 
and Freshmen contributions will be especially welcome. 





At the exhibition of the Academy of Design this year, 
“The Confessional,” by Prof. Weir, has attracted much 
attention. Criticism, ranging from unqualified praise to 
severe condemnation, has been bestowed upon the pic- 
ture. Indeed, the extreme diversity of opinion in regard 
to it is peculiar. The scene is the interior of a Gothic 
cathedral, the dim light half concealing the rich beauty 
of the architecture. In the fore-ground is the elegantly 
carved confessional, and before it is kneeling a repentant 
nun. This figure is the real picture; the rest is accessory. 
With her hand resting upon the confessional, she is turn- 
ing her face toward heaven. In her face there is no 
beauty, but there rests upon it an expression of the deepest 
anguish. Her feeling of guilt has overpowered her; she 
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is speechless ; her confession can be made first to no human 
ear. She is communing with herself and with the invisi- 
ble. The motto, “/n foro conscientiae confessio vera,” repeats 
in words the story of the picture. One, whom the J. Y. 
Evening Post styles a valued correspondent, says: “The 
picture differs from some of the former productions of 
Prof. Weir in its subject, and consequently in its style of 
treatment; but it does no discredit to one of the most dis- 
tinguished of our American painters, who is at the same 
time an accomplished teacher of his art.” It is to be 
hoped that an opportunity may be afforded to the college 
of seeing a picture in which it naturally has a strong 
interest. Placed in the Art Gallery, it would add nota 
little to the attractions of the coming exhibition. 





—6>o— " 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from the 15th of March to the 22d of April, including the last 
and hence the least objectionable portion of the winter term, vacation 
and the commencement of the summer term, sacred to annuals and the 
fence. Two great national holidays came to us, the 17th of March and 
the ist of April. National songs are an index of national character. 
The Mulligan Guards, with its “‘ march ” in the chorus, has died away, 
and the dulcet notes of ‘‘ Beautiful Spring ” again are heard with mad- 
dening persistency. But in this special case, the ‘‘ beautiful ” has been 
decidedly euphemistic. For dampness, rain and a general drizzle have 
belied all the prophecies even of Ayers’ Almanac. For the future we 
are tempted to quote many fitting and appropriate lines, but our respect 
for Mr. Thompson (author of ‘‘ the Seasons”’) and our peculiar feelings 
regarding the international copyright question, restrain us. Let us be 
thankful that the weather has not tempted forth the literary giants, and, 
therefore, did not detract from the excellence, if it did from the size of 
the audience at 


The Funtor Exhibition, 


Which took place upon the 26th of March. _ The Glee Club, intent 
upon other subjects, of which more anon, did not vary the monotony of 
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the proceedings. With one exception, all of the gentlemen appointed 
to speak made their appearance, and, after a very close contest, the 
Faculty announced that they had divided the prize between Chester and 
Gulliver, whose pieces appear in the present number. All the articles 
were well written, and, in general, creditably delivered. As we suppose 
these gentlemen are interested in all literary topics, for their especial 
benefit we print the 


Townsend. Subjects 


Which were announced upon the 28th of March. 1. State Schools and 
a State Church. 2. Fashion in Literature. 3. Social Changes in New 
England since Colonial Times, and their Effect upon the New England 
Character. 4. Heresy in the Christian Church.* 5. Place of Terence 
in Latin Literature. 6. Constitutional Government and the Democ- 
racy.t 7. The Girondists and their Policy. 8. Sentimentalism in 
Literature and Art. The suggestions are optional. The essays are to 
be handed in - Tuesday morning, May 19, and it is probable that the 
speaking will occur just one month later. Although the subjects assigned 
do not afford as complete satisfaction as those given last year, yet the 
gutted book-shelves of the libraries show that there will be at the start 
a great number of expectant competitors. As soon as the Faculty con- 
cluded that the eager aspirants were fairly under way, intent upon the 
subjects above, they determined upon a few little 


Examinations 


To aid in training the mind for contemplative thought. They are never 
partial, and the college were privileged—we use the word advisedly—to 
take part, and we learn that the powers that be were so flattered with 
the attendance and appreciation of their efforts that they intend to con- 
tinue them. The Senior class tasted of the joy that is to come as they 
passed an examination & la annual (polyglot we acknowledge), in Alumni 
Hall, upon Geology. Their traditionary calmness in the face of danger 
was apparent in their cool and subdued approach to the Hall, while the 
restive nervousness of the Juniors was painfully apparent, as, on account 
of the illness of Professor Loomis, they passed their Astronomy as a 

* A complete history of Church doctrine not intznded. Among other things, notice 
the early appearance of heresy ; its causes; uncertainty respecting doctrines taught in 


Scripture; changes in form of heresy; heresy becoming orthodoxy, and orthodoxy, 
heresy ; proper mode of treating heresy. 


+ Analyze and distinguish the two in theory and operation. Which is the true 
principle of strength, whose development should be aimed at in the future state ? 
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class in the same place. Desperate efforts were made to force the sea- 
son. An occasional duster and rejuvenated,white hat lent a charm to 
the scene, otherwise of a feverish character. The class twisted its tor- 
tuous way in single file, rushing order, in front of Durfee, whilst mut- 
tered ejaculations amid the wild chorus of defiance told that their old 
skill in the melée had left them. Thus did they until the bell 
sounded four, and then “the flickering, fairy circle wheeled and broke 
flying.”” | Conditions were painfully scarce, only four luckless wights 
being amongst the number. For the other classes the examinations did 
not vary from the usual grind. The Sophomores were unfortunate 
enough to lose two men, while the conditioned were legion. The 
Freshmen report five as amongst the missing. Let us hope that they 
will all return and finally feel that they only experienced a little longer 


Vacation 


Than the rest ; who, however, found in the short two weeks a pleasant 
respite from the little engagements we have from 8.30 A. M. until 6 
P. M. during term time. Asa rule, the dormitories and campus were 
deserted and the paternal heart and pocket-book lightened in countless 
homes, from Westville to Cathay. A few remained to sing solos on the 
fence and count the hours. Ulsters, we understand, were at a premium, 
since the supply of steam was totally shut off, and thus the garrison were 
enabled to play Doctor I. I. Hayes or any other arctic explorers and in 
revenge shoot at the gentleman who runs the observatory upon the cor- 
ner of Elm and High streets. But, as an offset to all this, those remain- 
ing enjoyed the general jubilee that marked the re-election of Governor 
Ingersoll ; and this, we understand, was of a very gorgeous character. 
We almost refrain from adding, lest it should be made too public, that 
the college clock was again put in running order. May no reckless 
memorabil hunter again act out the good Dr. Watts’ lines about Satan 
and mischief and idle Aands. The editors of the various periodicals 
returned ere their time with fiery eye and mobile intellect, intent on 
items, editorials, and other literary business of a pressing character. 
The columns of their various productions speak volumes for their in- 
dustry and self-sacrifice. May they never be less successful. May that 
epidemic of colds and contingent afflictions that appeared to prevail 
with the many absent ones vanish upon their return. But everyone was 
willing to bear the colds aforesaid rather than that the success of 
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The Glee Club Trip 


Should be hazarded by an indisposition of any of its members. They 
departed from New Haven in straggling order, but with a fixed determi- 
nation to present a unanimous appearance at Steinway Hall, Thursday 
evening, the 2d of April, and they did so. Notwithstanding the fre- 
quency of their appearance in that city, they secured a hearty welcome 
from a very good audience. ‘The concert was an auspicious commence- 
ment, and proved a success both in a musical and financial point of view, 
as they cleared over $300. Thence the war-cry was “‘ Go West ;” and, 
inspired by this touching sentiment, the Club presented the phenomenon 
of a full attendance in time for the train the next morning. They left 
at 9 o’clock en route for Chicago via Pennsylvania Central. Their trip 
across the Alleghanies was an excessively pleasant one, while whist and 
piquet contrived to vary any monotony of their long ride. No gorgeous 
descriptions of flowery mead or terrific mountain passes i” particular 
appear to have been given, but, in general, the closing of the lager bier 
saloons seems to have left a depressing influence. However, they ar- 
rived at Chicago, Saturday evening, at half-past eight, and took up their 
quarters at the Grand Pacific Hotel, and loudly do they sing its praises. 
At this time the Club lost the valuable services of Mr. H. M. Butler, 
who was called home, and the absence of this gentleman was quite 
severely felt. Notwithstanding this unfortunate drawback, the Chicago 
concert, given at Kingsbury Hall, was a complete success and the audi- 
ence large and enthusiastic. It is said to have been the largest audience 
at any entertainment during the winter. ‘The Club were compelled to 
refuse an invitation to a German extended to them by Mr. Andrews of 
76, and left amidst a general desire on the part of the Chicagoans for 
a return. More unfortunate beer saloons and attendant crusaders 
and lively impressions of a certain Lima (not in Peru) seem to have im- 
pressed them during their journey to Cincinnati. They arrived at Cin- 
cinnati at five o’clock Tuesday afternoon, and made their bow at Pike’s 
Opera House the same evening, to the largest and most enthusiastic au- 
dience of the tour. This concert cleared over $650. After the concert 
the Club were entertained at the banquet given to them by the alumni 
association. President Porter, who had attended the concert, was pres- 
ent, together with Judge Taft and other notable Yale men. The Glee 
Club was welcomed in a very eloquent speech, and in reply, like Mr. 
Wilkins Micawber, Jr., “ responded in a song that convulsed the audi- 
ence.” One or two responses were made on behalf of the Club, and at 
half-past twelve they were sent to bed by the President, as they had to 
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travel early the following morning. At Cincinnati Mr. McClintock 
joined the Club and continued with them during the remainder of the 
trip. His presence materially reinforced the tenors. They left the 
next morning en route for Detroit, with flattering reminiscences of Cin- 
cinnati and the Burnett House. Again did they pass through Lima ; 
indeed, Lima seems to have been their stragetic base. After transform- 
ing the station at Toledo into a boudoir, they arrived at Music Hall, 
Detroit, just in time for the concert. The audience was poor, the hall 
was indifferent, but the singing was excellent. The Club were enter- 
tained by Mr. Waterman of 744. Eleven o’clock the same evening saw 
them aboard the boat under way for Cleveland. Terrible have been 
the stories of seas rushing mountain high and vrorantia astra. Several 
prominent members were prostrated, and even the tenors were com- 
pletely demoralized. Yet not on the “‘ high seas.” —_It will quiet all 
harrowing anxiety to know that they arrived safely in Cleveland the 
next morning at eight o’clock. The audience at Case Hall was enthu- 
siastic, and the singing good. Is it not worthy of chronicle that a con- 
siderable party of young ladies, bless their hearts, wore blue badges at 
the concert? Again do we remark with horror and wonder that they 
were royally entertained by the Union Club. They arrived late in the 
afternoon of the next day at Pittsburgh, and gave their concert at 
Library Fund Hall the same evening, to a very good audience, with excel- 
lent success, They started the next morning for Buffalo, and traveled 
from Erie in a special coach furnished by the courtesy of the company. 
After dressing in the cars, with the brakemen “to do their back hair,” 
they arrived at Buffalo just in time to reach the Hall, which they found 
small but well filled. Rumor says, in a disjointed manner, something of 
“‘ Academy girls” and “‘ very pretty.” We are told the audience were 
enthusiastic—for Buf-Buffalo. Here they were entertained by the 
alumni and (illogical conclusion) remained over Sunday. Monday they 
visited Niagara and did the falls completely under the guidance of Mr. 
Porter, ’74, who provided the party with carriages and afterward enter- 
tained them at his house in a very handsome manner. But “‘all pleas- 
ure ends,” and the Club left Buffalo at two o’clock Monday afternoon, en 
route for Rochester. Here their previous good luck deserted them. 
For their concert at Corinthian Hall was not a financial success. Again 
do we shudder at the capacity of the Club, who must have “ swelled 
wisibly,” for they were here entertained by the alumni association. 
They left the next morning for Syracuse, where they arrived about 12 
M. In the afternoon they attended a reception given in their honor by 
Mr. Spencer of ’76, which proved a very handsome and enjoyable affair. 
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The ill luck of Rochester still lingered, and they were greeted by a slim 
audience at Wieting Hall, and again lost money. The next evening 
they sang in Troy, at Rand’s Hall, to an audience memorable for its 
small numbers and its number of Polytechnic students. Mr. Seymour 
of ’75 entertained a portion of the party at his house. They reached 
Po’keepsie the next morning at eleven o’clock, and found carriages in 
waiting at the hotel to take them to the house of Mr. Taylor of ’54, 
who entertained the Club in an excessively handsome manner. Then, 
under the guidance of Mr. Vassar and Prof. Backus, they were shown 
over the buildings and grounds of Vassar. A few had cousins amongst 
the fair; the others glanced and sighed and lingered, then sighing, rode 
away. Of course, we are all familiar with the attractions of Vassar, 
thanks to the trenchant and exhaustive articles written upon that subject 
during the present year. O, that we could sing of direful combat for a 
chance bouquet thrown o’er the battlements, between a soloist and a war- 
bler, or of the murderous glare of the unappreciative rough. Nor have 
we the graphic pen to describe the concert in Collingwood Hall, that 
was crowded with the youth, beauty and intellect of that pleasant city. 
Let us refrain from exuberance and only murmur “ 
** never before, 


” «C 


oldest inhabitant,” 
” “marvelous success,” ‘‘large and appreciative audi- 
ence,” “excellent rendition,”—can you not supply the rest better than 
we could, O reader? ‘‘ When will they come again?’ The italics 
are not ours. Thus closed most brilliantly the tour of the Yale Glee 
Club for 1874. Asa whole, it has been an excellent success both in 
itself and in the accomplishment of its object, since it has liberally re- 
plenished the treasury of the Navy. The number of spreads was sus- 
picious. Let us hope that the Club was not a personal rebuke to the 
temperance movement. The kindly reception extended by the alumni, 
especially in the extreme west, will ever be remembered. Much of the 
success of the tour was due to the labors of the President of the Navy and 
Manager, whose efforts were unremitting and persistent. The tour is 
eminently encouraging, and augurs a good reception for the Club, Men- 
tion should be made of the excellent solo playing of Mr. Hale. The 
names of the Club are: Zenor—Butler, ’76; Heald, P. G.,’73; F. 
Jones, 75; McClintock, ’75. 2a@ Zenor—Landon, ’75 ; Olmsted, ’74; 
Waterman, ’74. 1s¢ Bass—Humphrey, ’74; Porter, ’76; Woodman, 
76. 2d Bass—Frissell, ’74; Howe, ’76; Underwood, ’75; Warblers 
Sellers; P. Smith, ’71. Accompanist—P. Hale, ’76. Some of these 
gentlemen were undoubtedly present in spirit at the 
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Psi Upsilon Convention, 


Holden in New York City upon the seventh and eighth of April. It was 
the thirty-first annual convention of the fraternity, and was assembled 
at the Historical Society rooms, under the auspices of the Lambda Chap- 
ter, Columbia. The delegates from Yale Beta Chapter were Messrs. W. 
Kelly and R. Kelley of ’74, and Cutter, Isham and Russ of ’75. Dele- 
gates were in attendance from all the remaining Chapters. The sessions 
lasted from eleven to two, and from four until six. About one hundred 
members of the fraternity participated in the annual dinner at Delmo- 
nico’s, Judge Van Vorst presided, and many distinguished members 
of the society graced the festive board. John G. Saxe was amongst the 
speakers of the evening and also read a poem. The convention and 
dinner are reported to have been excessively pleasant and conducive to 
the welfare of Psi Upsilon, and furnished its members with more cheer- 
ful hearts for the 


Studies of the Term. 


The Seniors will study in the interim between top spinning and tears, 
Woolsey’s International Law with Prof. Sumner. They continue to study 
Hallam’s Constitutional History of England with Prof. Wheeler. Prof. 
Dana has recovered sufficiently to hear the recitations in Geology. In 
addition to their regular recitations, Prof. Sumner lectures each Saturday 
upon the Tariff. He also delivers a course of lectures upon the His- 
tory of the Political Parties in the United States to the graduates and 
Seniors. Prof. Whitney lectures upon the Study of Language, and in 
addition to the recitations Prof. Dana lectures upon Geology. Prof. 
Wheeler is the division master of the first division, and Prof. Sumner of 
the second division. The Juniors will complete Ganot’s Physics, tak- 
ing up the topics of Heat and Light under Prof. A. W. Wright. 
Whitney’s German Reader, possibly with other selections, will be read 
with Prof. Carter, and the Phaedo of Plato will be read with Prof. 
Packard. The division officers are in the order as given above. While 
for the usual recitation of Wednesday noon the class will study Hadley’s 
History of the English Language with Mr. Beers. There will be no 
recitation Saturday noon; two lectures a week by Prof. Wright upon 
the subjects treated of in the Physics; one a week each from Prof. 
Carter and Prof. Packard upon subjects in German and Greek Litera- 
ture. The Sophomores recite French with the text book “‘ History of the 
French People ” and ‘‘ Les Femmes Savantes” to Professor Coe. Plato’s 
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Apology and Crito will be read with Mr. Perrin. Mr. Phelps will have 
charge of the class in the subject of Peck’s Mechanics, and Juvenal is to 
be read with Mr. Wilson. Mr. Perrin is division master of the ist, Mr, 
Wilson of the 2d, Mr. Phelps of the 3d, and Prof. Coe of the 4th 
divisions respectively. In addition to this they have exercises in com- 
position and declamation, and will contend in prize declamation during 
the term. Juvenal also will be read by the Freshmen under charge 
of Prof. H. P. Wright. Hart’s English Rhetoric will be recited to Prof, 
Northrop. The History of Herodotus and Lucian will be the text read 
in Greek with Mr. Hooker, and Algebra will be recited to Mr. Mor- 
row. For the sake of those who read Lucian’s Charon, the intro- 
duction of 


Boating Matters 


May not be amiss. We will refrain from “‘ spread eagle,” but we must 
say that never has the appearance of boating matters been more favor- 
able than at present. The influenee of last year’s victory is still per- 
ceptible in the general enthusiasm, and this is sustained by the general 
confidence in the efficiency of the officers. There is a chance of ob- 
taining the site chosen for the boat house at a reduced rate, since the 
college owns a share in the land. The plans of the boat house have 
been accepted and met with the general approval, and the necessary 
funds are to be forthcoming, so that we may hope to see the boat house 
completed upon our return next fall. There is no reason why this 
should not be made attractive, and consequently in the end conducive 
to the interests of boating. The crew remain as originally selected: 
Cook, ’76; Kennedy, S.S.S.; Wood, S.S.S.; Brownell, S.S.S.; Fow- 
ler, ’76, and Nixon, S. S. S. One substitute will train with the six 
selected. The men are conscientious and painstaking, and possess the 
confidence of the university. Waters & Co. of Troy have offered to 
build them a paper boat to be taken on trial. In the meanwhile the 
new barge built by Blakie has arrived. The crew are making good 
progress. Four of the six remained during vacation, and worked regu- 
larly in pair-oared boats. They will immediately take possession of the 
new barge, and will practice four or five weeks before attempting to 
work in the shell, They all diet and starve together at the corner of 
Library and High streets under charge of the Yale Club. Moriarty 
also has a paternal interest with ’af and ’af. The captain has not put 
his men into full training, nor will he do so until they take up their 
headquarters at Saratoga. The crew will walk in the morning early, 
and pull for the present once a day about 6.30 P.M. The course 
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rowed over will be four miles long, only a portion of this at full speed. 
This is very much the same system so successfully pursued last year, 
while the crew is universally conceded to be much stronger. The 
Freshman crew has been selected from the consolidated classes of the 
two departments, and is as follows: Mervine, Stimson and Cooke, ’77; 
Brace, Rockwood and Linsley, ’76, S.S.S. A substitute is to be 
hereafter selected. The men were picked by a committee, with the 
captain of the University at its head. ‘They are a powerful set of men, 
and give the promise of a good crew, although they cannot now be 
justly estimated, since they are quite inexperienced. They are to 
train under the eye of Captain Cook, and will use the sliding seats. 
The Regatta Committee, composed of the Alumni, will meet at Sara- 
toga the 27th of this month. There seems to be little gossip regarding 
class crews and kindred subjects, either from ’74 or ’76, while ’75 seems 
to be retrograding in her interest. There will, undoubtedly, be a 
spring regatta, and the University crew are expected to row. Crews 
will probably be made up in '76 and ’77, and several entries will be 
made for the single scull, and the winner will be urged to compete at 
Saratoga. There is also some probability of a contest with the cele- 
brated amateur Vesper Club of Yonkers, New York, during the present 
season. Talking of vespers, our intimate knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages encourages to hope for the dawn of a brighter day in the 
annals of 


Base Ball Matters. 


Whether our traditionary bad luck will still abide with us, is an open 
question; but, at least, we have the satisfaction of feeling that every 
effort has been made and will be made to retrieve our desperate fortunes. 
Let us make our assertions good. In the first place we have arrived at 
some tangible constitution, for the committee appointed some time ago 
for this purpose has reported in the shape of a simple, drvzef and prac- 
ticable constitution, the first, we believe, the Ball Club has ever had. 
The Treasurer has beeh quite successful in his efforts to collect subscrip- 
tions, while the President and Secretary have worked with persistence 
and perseverance to make the season a successful one. The Captain 
has had several likely candidates in partial training, and has selected his 
nine after considerable study. It will be as follows: Avery, ’75, Capt. 
and p.; Bentley, p. g. c.; Osborne, S. S. S.,s.s.; Scudder, 74, a.; Max- 
well, ’75, b.; Nevin, ’74, c.; Foster, ’74, l. e. c.; Smith, 75, m.; Hotch- 
kiss, ’76, r.; Bigelow, ’77, 1st substitute. There will, in all probability, 
be one or two additional substitutes. The nine is certainly a strong 
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one, an experienced one, and, what is of more importance, willing to 
work. They likewise diet together at thé Yale Club, and practice 
assiduously every fair afternoon at Hamilton Park. There is no reason 
why eager competition should not exist for places upon the nine, as the 
Captain is ready to make any change he deems a favorable one. One 
great quality that the majority of our nines have lacked, nerve, may be 
acquired this year, as the proximity of the new Hartford Professional 
Nine will afford our nine excellent practice, with a view toward culti- 
vation of the desired quality. Arrangements are being perfected with 
the various professional clubs for games during the spring. We shall, in 
all probability, miss the excitement of the annua] Harvard match, as 
the games will probably be played at Saratoga during the regatta week, 
and even the minor attraction of the Freshman game bids far to fail us, 
since they were represented by a delegate in the convention that com- 
prised Harvard, Amherst and Bowdoin. And by the action of this 
body it has been determined to hold a tournament on the Union Ball 
Grounds, Boston. The Freshman championship is at stake. The first 
game of the season was played at Hartford with the new professional 
nine of that city. Considering that it is the first appearance of the 
new nine, the game was eminently satisfactory. The nine played safely 
and did not exhibit that demoralization at any innings which is the great 
fault of our nines generally. Avery’s pitching was very effective indeed, 
and Maxwell sustained his reputation at second base, playing the entire 
game with great brilliancy. We append the score: 


HARTFORD. | YALE. 

in. 8 G& | x & 

Barlow, s. s., 3 4 1 | Hotchkiss, r. f., 0 ) 4 
Hastings, c., 2 4 1 | Nevin, 3 b., ° ° 4 
Pike, c. f., l l 3. | Bigelow, c. f, ° ) 4 
Fisher, p., 1 fe) 4 | Avery, p., 1 i 2 
Boyd, 3 b., fo) ) 4 Osborne, s. s., o fe) 3 
Addy, 2 b., 1 1 3 | Maxwell, 2b., o 1 2 
Stearns, r. f., Oo ° 5 | Scudder, 1 b., fe) ° 3 
Mills, 1 b., ° ° 4 | Foster, 1. f, 1 re) 2 
Tipper, l. f., 1 2 2 | Bentley, c., o re) 3 
9 6 27 | 2 2 2 

Innings— \ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Hartford, 2 ° l ° 3 1 2 ° 3—12 
Yale, ° fe) ° ° 2 fe) ° ° o— 2 


Umpire—Mtz. Daniels. 


Arrangements are being made for the return match at New Haven. 
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Items. 


The ’76 Glee Club gave a very successful concert at Loomis’ Hall, 
Wednesday, March 16. The singing of Messrs. Howe and Butler was 
especially noticeable. The concert was for the benefit of the Navy. 
That institution might have been more benefited had the hall been com- 
pletely filled; but there was a counter-attraction in Canon Kingsley’s 
lecture upon Westminster Abbey, at Music Hall, the same evening. 
——Profs. Carter and Sumner, and Rev. Mr. Todd, of this city, have 
consented to act as judges on the John A. Porter Prize. The decision 
will be announced at Commencement. The Freshmen have experi- 
enced the joys, the intoxication and the heart-burnings of coalition No. 





1. The old story, 4. K. and K. 2. E. coalesced for supper committee. 
I’. N. appealed to the nobler feelings of the class in meeting assembled. 
Behold another triumph! The committee consists of T. Barnes, Bar- 
num, Beach, Hall, Tuttle, 4. K.; W. Bigelow, F. Davis, Mitchell, =. 
E.; Curtis and Whitehead, J. N. Chapin, Matthews, Abbot and 
Dyson were elected Historians, and Gould was chosen Poet. Prof. 
Sumner has just published a History of American Currency, which has 
created a most favorable impression, and been the subject of very flat- 
tering criticism. The Hartford Courant suggests his name for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Pres, Porter lectured on Sentiment vs. Science 
at Hartford, upon March 17; this is the first lecture of a regular course. 
——The President’s receptions have been most enjoyable affairs during 
the past winter. 











Prof. A. W. Wright has been delivering a course of 
lectures during the past term upon the subjects of Electricity and Mag- 
netism, which were very interesting and instructive. The incoming 
and outgoing Record boards enjoyed their annual supper at the New 
Haven House, March 23, a very enjoyable affair. Morton Grinnell, 








75, has taken out a sick leave, and has been spending a short vacation 
in England. He expects to rejoin his class at an early date. 4. kK. 
gave their annual masquerade March 21, which title, by the way, proved 





one of the ‘‘/ucus a non” class, since there were not three masquers 
on the floor. The Music Hall orchestra aided the light “‘ fanatic” toe 
and the refreshments were gorgeous. The gentlemen predominated, 
unfortunately. The foot ball eleven have been photographed. It is 
sufficient to say that the photographer has sworn that he destroyed the 
proof, The Black Crook for a limited season has again been blasting 
the young life of the “‘ average student,” and miradile dictu, a portion 








of the Kellogg English Opera troupe gave a sacred and secular concert 
on a Sunday evening. 
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Dr. Leonard Bacon was chosen Moderator of 
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the great Congregational Council assembled at Brooklyn. Prof, 
Loomis has been quite seriously indisposed, so that he has been unable 
to meet his classes for the first time in 45 years, so the rumor has it, 
Ex-Vice President Schuyler Colfax lectured for the Odd Fellows 
at Music Hall, of which body he is a prominent member, on the even- 
ing of March 26, While at the New Haven House, ’76 in rushing 
order, single file, pecipitated themselves into an impromptu reception, 
A solitary cornet sounded the slogan. Delegates prevailed upon Mr. 
Colfax to come forth. He smiled and addressed the assembled crowd 
at length. Was it on the subject of the Centennial ? Rev. Dr. Storrs 
preached a most impressive sermon in the Chapel, Sunday, the 8th of 
March. The Courant gave its editorial corps a banquet at Red- 
cliffe’s on the 25th of March. Bartlett’s quotations and the late re- 
spected Mr. Villikins were the chief sufferers. A pleasant time was 
reported, The Juniors have extended a telegraph line in circuit from 
Farnam to Durfee and North for the benefit of those whose lungs are 
weak and the Elm City Laundry bill collector. Botany has been in- 
troduced as a study in the Freshman course. It is taught by means of 
notes. Prof. Thacher has been teaching the same class Latin prose in 
a different manner than usual, modelled after the German method. 
The two studies must make a pleasant combination. Prof. Richards 
has been relieved from his duties this term on account of ill health. 
The best wishes of his present and all other classes go with him. 
Barnes, Garver, Jenks, Dwight, Jones, C. Smith, E. Smith, were the 
ushers at the Junior Exhibition. 


























Two ambitious gentlemen of Har- 
vard, anxious for the ‘‘baize,”’ have challenged any members of the whole 
college to play billiards. We are in despair, but negotiations are being 
made with Dion and Garnier to enter as special students. Then hasten 
the combat. Ground was broken between Durfee and Farnam March 
30. Some believed the Faculty piscatorially inclined ; it is now defi- 
nitely decided it is for the new Chapel. As yet the piously sarcastic 
Theolog. points to his new and ponderous pile. Our mason smiles grimly ; 
results are eagerly waited for. Several prominent Sophomores have 
established the “‘entiente cordial” with the Blues. During the latter 
part of the term the Color Guard has been inspiring patriotic copyhand 
sentiments and improving the German accent of the students, “ Rally 
round the Flag ” was rapturously received, and perhaps the Glee Club 
picked up a few wrinkles in expression and fechnigue from the exquisite 
rendition of the above. 














Amateur Olympian games may be observed 
in front of Durfee and South Middle. How the life insurance agents 
swarm round the most intrepid athletes. Fierce foot ball skirmishes 
may be observed upon the Gymnasium parterre. Twice have the 
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lovers of the can-can and of the bass drum suffered disappointment. 
The lovely Aimeé cancelled an engagement, and a performance of Rich- 
ard Wagner’s “‘ Lohengrin ” fell through. Prof. Livingston rendered 
the Easter anthem, assisted by the choir. The words were undistin- 





guishable, but a friend assures us he distinctly marked one hallelujah 
amidst that rash volume of sound. 75 have sold their barge. This 
Dr. C, Cox, ’35, read the poem at the Yale 
banquet given by the alumni in Congress to Chief Justice Waite. 
Congressman Kellogg presided. Pres. Porter was present at the dinner. 








is only fair on Fearon. 





Launt Thompson, the sculptor, expects to place his statue of Rec- 
tor Pierson, President of Yale from 1701 to 1707, between the Art 
School and South College, about Commencement time. This is all very 
Both Prof. Niemeyer 
and Prof. Weir have pictures at the present exhibition in New York 
City. Z. S. Holbrook, formerly of ’75, will enter ’76. The 
Sophomore mathematical problems have been assigned. We are almost 
Rev. T. L. Day has been 
in the city lately——TThe Post-graduates have been studying British 
commerce with Prof. Sumner. Some members of ’74 have studied with 
them. Demas Strong, formerly of ’75, renewed old associations a few 
Wm. 
M. Evarts and others have arranged with Wm. Miner for a medallion 


well, but where will the Freshmen play ball ? 














tempted to publish them as a prize rebus. 








weeks ago. 





W. H. Hotchkiss, ’75, has rejoined the class. 


portrait of ex-Pres. Woolsey, to be given to the college. A new 
theatre, something of a pheenix from the ashes of the old Comique, 
called the Union, has lately been opened. The surplus Jubilee funds, 
$67.73, have been handed over to the rapacious Navy. Honesty, etc. 
——Delta Kappa has appointed Gould, Atwater, Thatcher as commit- 
tee on prize oration, and Colgate, C. Clark and Knight as committee 
on debate, both of which are to occur in the ensuing six weeks. Mr. 
Wood, ’74, has resigned his position as historian. Mr. Waterman has 
been unanimously chosen to fill his place. Pres. Porter has been 
travelling out West during the last vacation, and has received compli- 
mentary banquets from the alumni, both in St. Louis and Cincinnati. 














S. S. S. MEMORABILIA 


Is not what it once was. And while for some reasons we cannot but 
regret that for our sake the school is not situated in Brahmaputra, in 
order that its interests might be more separate and, therefore, this spec- 
ial record more complete, yet we regard the very meagerness of items 
as an index of the increasing unity of the two departments. We are 
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not hardened enough to consistently remark that the weather has 
been greatly different from that which has visited other portions of the 
city. No rash precipitation of rain, while the sun’s hot rays smote 
down upon the colleges—no scorching sun has shone for us, while dark 
banks of cloud have rolled over them. Now this is another advantage 
for the Brahmaputra plan—a totally distinct weather report. But still 
we hope that the S. S. S. will not seriously consider the matter for the 
sake of the Academic Department, on account of 


Boating Matters 


Alone if nothing else. Times are changed since a few weeks ago some 
college Thunderer ventured to remark that Yale could find no boating 
men from her Scientific department. In fact, it is well known that four 
of the Scientifics are now upon the University crew. This accounts 
for the little comparative interest in this department of boating matters, 
since all their attention is centered upon the ’Varsity oars. The Fresh- 
men are so much pleased with the success of the consolidation of their 
predecessors and its result at Springfield last July, that they have made 
a similar arrangement with the Academic Freshmen. The crew has 
consequently been picked from the combined classes by Capt. Cook and 
acommittee. It is to include Messrs. Brace, Rockwood and Linsley 
of the School. There is no reason why a very good crew might not be 
picked from the School to contend in the Spring Regatta. There is 
certainly sufficient material left, and 


Base Ball 


Is not a scientific game and therefore no counter attraction. Matters 
seem to be quite dull as far as the American game is concerned. As is 
known, the school numbers one of its members upon the University 
nine, and then complacently looking back upon its boating record, 
rather offers a cold shoulder to the attractions of Hamilton Park. This 
should not be so. If there is any talent for the game it should not be 
hid, since the University nine are making every effort, and we should 
aid them in every way. ’76 is making some effort in this direction, 
and there are indications of some success. At least their effort is com- 
mendable. 


S. S. S. [tems. 


Prof. Whitney has received the degree of LL.D. from St. Andrews 
University in Scotland. The Juniors passed their annuals in Astron- 
omy and made a wild attempt at Calculus, at the end of ‘ast term. 
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There is consid- 





Prof. Norton has been too ill to attend recitation. 
erable agitation of the proposed four year’s course at the school. 





“Pray you avcid it.” 
in practical use of the blow-pipe. 


’74 have been fortunate in receiving instruction 
Where is the Sheffield Glee Club? 
Prof. Wood prom- 








Grown idle from the intoxication of supremacy ? 
jses us a revised edition of his various works. May they speedily come. 
Prof. Clarke is giving the Grad. Engineers lectures on Mathemati- 








cal Literature. The school has a severe attack of the electrical epi- 
demic in the form of Telegraphy. 
sive °74 man. The Freshmen have aired their stand and suffered 
two annuals too, noble fellows. 





Theses begin to worry the pen- 








There is no reason why the agita- 
tion of the reading room question should simply end now. Why can- 
not we have some such arrangements made to ensure the accomplish- 
ment of such a wish ? 








Botany tilts with ’76 in form of lectures. 
Prof. Brush is to give lectures on Mineralogy. His instruction in Blow 
Pipe Analysis has been exceedingly beneficial. Foot ball languisheth. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


A Tour through the Pyrenees. By H. A. Taine. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 


Last summer Mr. Taine, light-hearted, left Paris for the Pyrenees. Return- 
ing two months later, he brings with him a package of manuscripts—descrip- 
tions of town and country, of mountain and river, of storms and sunshine ; 
stories that he heard from old men; social and historical sketches that he 
stole from older libraries. Paris art turned these manuscripts into a book, 
and the book is before us well written, well translated, well printed from 
the Preface, which is a perfect little chromo in itself, to the end. The vol- 
ume does not contain anything new. French historians, and poets, and 
travelers, and novelists, have made familiar the region of the Pyrenees, in 
tales of old romance, in songs of modern chivalry. 

What ruined chapel have they not made eloquent? What gorge, what 
stream can the pilgrim of to-day discover which has not already been pro- 
faned by the curious? by the outcast in search of retreat, by the disappointed 
in search of repose, by the philosopher dreaming of Utopia? M. Taine 
knows both what to observe and how to observe. The value of the book is 
not so much in what he saw as in his peculiar manner of seeing it. He looks 
beneath the surface of society, and tells us what he finds there. But the 
scrutiny is never that of a cynic or mere fault-finder. He seems bound to be 
pleased, and not to worry overmuch at the shortcomings of social life, in the 
most poverty-stricken part of Europe. 

Those who are familiar with the author’s studies on the Philosophy of Art, 
know how given he is to theories and generalizations. These, his hobbies, 
however, he leaves in Paris, and instead we have beautiful delineations of 
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people and places. Here is a picture of a mountaineer’s home. ‘‘ Two chil- 
dren were sleeping under a walnut tree; a goat, that had climbed upon a 
rock, was bleating plaintively and tremblingly ; three or four hens, with curi- 
ous and uneasy air, were scratching on the brink of a trench; a woman was 
drawing water from the spring with a wooden porringer: such is the entire 
wealth of these poor households. Sometimes they have, four or five hun- 
dred feet higher up, a field of barley, so steep that the reaper must be fas- 
tened by a rope in order to harvest it.” We should have been glad to find 
mountain life presenting a more agreeable picture than it does in these pages. 
The people are wretchedly poor and wickedly bold. They seem at a loss to 
know whether to regard tourists as a prey or a harvest, and, says Taine, both 
opinions are correct, since they look upon travelers as a prey which yields a 
harvest. Those who have a passion for river and mountain scenery, should 
read this tour through the Pyrenees. Words are weak, we know, compared 
with things. But here at least are graphic and life-like descriptions from 
nature. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


No. 10 of the Half Hour Recreations in Popular Science, containing articles 
on the “Origin of Metalliferous Deposits,” and ‘‘ The Phenomena of Sleep.” 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. New Haven: Wilson & Co. 

Part 2 of the first volume of Half Hour Recreations in Natural History. 
This series is to consist of eight volumes, and each volume is to be divided 
into twelve parts. The part before us treats of the “ Insects of the Garden.” 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. New Haven: Wilson & Co. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EXCHANGES, ETC. 


Our table is fairly loaded with “all that the season affords,” gathered from 
the four quarters of the earth. Pray be seated, gentlemen, and regale your- 
selves with whatever suits your palate. We cannot, in truth, recommend 
the viands as highly for their flavor as for their number. Perchance the 
enjoyment of a steamless room, from which we have been obliged to go out 
and sit in the sun so as to get comfortably warm, together with sickness in 
vacation, may have exercised some untoward influence upon our mental 
vision. But at any rate we must candidly confess that our exchange reading 
is for the most part dull and dreary. The Inter-Collegiate Literary Contest 
broods like an incubus over the whole college press. Column after column 
about this affair is spun out ad nauseam. Even the mixed colleges are less 
flighty and romantic than usual. Only here and there can we glean anything 
worth presenting. 

That the McKendree Repository, however, is still properly alive to tender 
sentiments, is apparent from its poetry: 

“ But oh! the lovely, charming girls, 

Round whom there float such clouds of curls; 

They’re very sweet, but never mind, 

We soon shall leave them all behind. Pius ULTRA.” 
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Here is a specimen of the intellectual stimulus of these mixed institutions, 
furnished by the Lawrence Collegian : 


“An under-classman held a discussion in one of the halls some time ago 
on the probability of his raising whiskers. He was opposed by three young 
misses and his case was decided to be very hopeless. Nary a whisker for 
aye.” 

At Michigan University the girls appear to be progressive not only in 
mind but also in muscle, if one may judge from this announcement in the 
Chronicle : 

“We understand that the young ladies are to choose sides and play a 
match game of foot ball, at an early day. Alas for sore ankles and torn 
bustles !” 

Speaking of poetry, we clip the following from the /rving Union : 

“ A Chicago poet upon hearing that Nilsson was about to erect cow-sheds 
upon her Peoria lots, has burst forth into the following verse: ‘Christine, 
Christine, thy milking do, the morn and eve between, and not by the dim 
religious light of the fitful kerosene. For the cow may plunge, and the 
lamp explode, and the fire fiend ride the gale, and shriek the knell of the 
burning town in the glow of the molten pail.’” 

Yet, altogether, the Santa Clara Owl rather bears away the palm for a 
varied and high-toned table of contents. The principal pieces are 


“THE ADVENTURES OF A STRONG-MINDED KITTEN: A Story of California Life. 


Chapters XXIV and XXV. 
MEATS AND Minces.—Chap. II.—Cats, Dogs and Horse-blood Pudding. 
Is THE MONKEY FATHER TO THE MAN ?—Chap. I.” 

Then, to cap the climax, a three-page “ Table of Honor,” which is simply 
alist of credits for Feb. in arithmetic, penmanship, &c. ‘Classes of the 
Preparatory Department are omitted.” 

The Acta Columbiana, typographically and otherwise a very agreeable 
paper, affords the following luminous bit of science: 

“Professor Henry says ‘that the curious phenomenon of the blowing off 
of the horses’ shoes during the late terrible powder explosion on the Bran- 
dywine, was owing to the znertia. The shoes were not blown away from the 
dead horses, but the horses were blown off the shoes—the gravity of the 
shoe being seven, while the specific gravity of the whole horse is but one.’ 
This is a very scientific distinction, that must appeal to the good sense of 
every reader whose gravity is sufficient to read it without another explosion.” 

The McGill University Gazette exclaims : ; 

“Would it be believed that any respectable college paper would contain 
the following advertisement? ‘Absolute divorces procured from courts of 
different States for desertion, etc. No publicity required, no charge until 
divorce granted!’ It is too much for us—it fairly takes our breath away.” 

Do give us the name of the paper and the situation of the college. 

The Qui Vive from Shurtleff, a mixed college, of course, after four col- 
umns and a half on “ Metaphysics, Philosophy and Psychology,” gives usa 
really sentimental article on “ Frankness in Love.” We have room only for 
the close : 

“Never part with your lover for a single day or night, with any unex- 
plained mystery lingering between you to obstruct the course of true love. 
Be frank.” Yes, by all means. 

A quondam lecturer at Yale (by the fence), the ‘‘ panharmonic, effervescent, 
luminescent” Pratt, G, A. T., C. O. D., has been presented at Amherst with 
an appropriate ode concluding as follows : 
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“ Flashed the tidings of his advent through the incandescent skies ! 
—And thereat 

Like an epidemic Maelstrom the demented people rise, 

And ‘ Vox Poputt Vox Det! through the cosmic spaces flies ! 

All earth’s congregated millions wildly hanging out their eyes, 
When with high, potential air, 
In the Presidential Chair, 

Sits the Leader of the People—sits the circumambient Pratt ! 


Cuorus—Clang the bassoon,—let the kettledrum ring ; 
Whangdoodle and gong in harmonious song ; 
While the clam and the nightingale sweetly prolong 
The praises of Pratt,—Oratorical King !” 


The absence of the Vassar Miscellany, which fills the editorial heart with 
melancholy sadness, leaves the Packer Quarterly and the Mills Quarterly un- 
questionably at the head of our list of unmixed feminine productions. But 
we refrain from odious comparisons. 

The Virginia University Magazine and the Hamilton Lit. are always wel- 
come. We heartily wish more were up to their standard. 

The Brunonian makes a very neat appearance, but must be in a sad strait 
for copy to print fifteen pages of dry items as history of the class of ’57. 

The Magenta is as racy and interesting as ever. 

For the many pleasant compliments in our exchanges, we would return 
our politest editorial bow. The Bates Student, however, through some unac- 
countable /apsus pennae, makes us out altogether too wise, by directing to the 
“ Vayle Lit.” 

Of our outside exchanges, the A/lantic, Every Saturday, Appleton’s and the 
Home Fournal, are as varied and entertaining as usual. The Catholic World, 
despite its dogmatic theological tone, contains some poetry and prose really 
worthy of perusal for literary excellence. Our Church Work we would 
respectfully commend to the Berkeley Association ; the American Sportsman, 
to the Shooting Club. 

The wide reputation and political influence of the LirT. is attested by the 
number of printed speeches received during the past month from both Wash- 
ington and Albany. We are favored with noble sentiments on compulsory 
education, by two Honorable Assemblymen—one of them from Chenango. 

The other evening a newly appointed Record editor, returning rather late 
from a soirée, glanced up at a certain mansion and exclaimed, “ There the 
lovely — lies, entombed in her bedclothes! By Jove, fellows, I’m a 
poet.” After such an outburst of the divine afflatus, the college has a right 
to expect great things from his paper in the way of verse. 

To both our weekly contemporaries we would cordially proffer the cus- 
tomary greetings, and would assure them of our heartfelt desire, our constant 
endeavors for a year of peace and amity in Yale journalism. 

To the college at large we would simply say that the Board of ’75 will do 
their utmost to make the$Lir. not unworthy of its history and of Yale. But 
the success of the magazine, gentlemen, rests mainly with you. To you we 
look for hearty support by contributions as well as subscriptions, and we feel 
confident that you will not disappoint us. H. S. G. 








